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EDITORIAL 


Weakness and Strength 


of the Christian Community 


The articles in this issue of The Student World deal with 
different aspects of the relation of the Christian Community to 
the modern world, and particularly with its relation to the social 
and political ideologies. Their common conclusion is that the 
Christian Community is in one sense very weak and in another 
sense very strong. 

It is weak in that it has no clear, united, immediately 
effective answer to the pressing questions of the world. It has 
no panacea for war and unemployment; it has no concrete 
political or social schemes to propose ; it does not speak with one 
uniled voice about the conflicts between fascism, communism 
and democracy, or between nationalism and internationalism. 
Iis members draw different practical conclusions from their 
common faith, and often find themselves in opposite political 
camps. It is finally weak in that ii cannot defend itself against 
direct or indirect attacks by secular or idolatrous communities, 
except by affirming and demonstrating tts own reality. 
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But it is strong in that it does not depend on natural or 
human realities, but on God’s action in Jesus Christ. It cannot 
be broken by events in this world, however tragic they may be, 
and however deeply they may separate groups from each other. 
It goes through resurrection after resurrection in the course of 
history, and continues to live while all other communities great 
or small disappear. It is strong also in that it does not depend 
on negation of or opposition to other communities, but cuts 
across all other communities and transcends them all. It is 
strong in its knowledge that the decisive question for man is 
the question pul to him by God and not the questions put by the 
political and social schemes through which men would save 
themselves. Ii is strong in its realistic recognition that “ within 
the four seas all men are not brothers ”, and in its no less realistic 
faith that in and through Jesus Christ they can become brothers. 
And so it impinges again and again on political and social 
reality, challenging the egocentrism of the natural communities, 
pointing beyond them to a greater and less exclusive fellowship, 
and sending its ambassadors into the natural communities with 
a ministry of reconciliation and peace. 

It shares in the weakness of its Lord who came into the 
world in the form of a Servant, and who died on a Cross. Ii 
shares in the strength of its Lord who was and is Lord, that is 
the beginning, the centre and the goal of history. 
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The Christian Church in a Secular Age 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


For the past two hundred years the Christian Church 
has been proclaiming its gospel in a world which no longer 
accepted the essentials of the Christian Faith. The Western 
world, particularly the more advanced industrial nations, 
has come increasingly under the sway of what has been called 
a secular culture. Secularism is most succinctly defined as 
the explicit disavowal of the sacred. The holy in every 
religion is that reality upon which all things depend, in terms 
of which they are explained and by which they are judged. 
It is the ultimate mystery, but also the ultimate source of 
all meaning. For the Christian Faith holiness is ascribed only 
to the God who is the Creator, Judge and Redeemer of the 
world. The world is made and sustained by Him. Its 
historical realities are thus the fruits of His creative will. 
The world is judged by Him. Its sins stand under His divine 
judgement. The world is redeemed by Him. Without His 
grace mediated through Christ, human existence remains a 
problem to itself, being unable to escape by any effort of its 
own from the contradictions of a sinful existence. 


The Religion of Secularism 


In contrast to this faith, modern secularism has been 
interpreted by the Christian Church too much in terms of 
the latter’s own disavowal of religious faith. Strictly 
speaking there is no such thing as secularism. An 
explicit denial of the sacred always contains some implied 
affirmation of a holy sphere. Every explanation of the 
meaning of human existence must avail itself of some 
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principle of explanation which cannot be explained. Every 
estimate of values involves some criterion of value which 
cannot be arrived at empirically. Consequently the avowedly 
secular culture of today turns out upon close examination to 
be either a pantheistic religion which identifies existence in 
its totality with holiness, or a rationalistic humanism for 
which human reason is essentially god or a vitalistic humanism 
which worships some unique or particular vital force in the 
individual or the community as its god, that is, as the object 
of its unconditioned loyalty. This latter faith, the product 
of the romantic movement in Western civilization, is the most 
obvious form of idolatry. It is also the most explicitly 
religious. Its emergence, particularly on the European 
Continent, in these latter days of a dying bourgeois culture, 
proves the irrelevance of critical categories which imply a 
simple and unqualified contrast between the religious and the 
secular. There are no irreligious cultures ; and if there were, 
it could not be assumed that a religious culture is intrinsically 
superior to an irreligious one. The question is not whether we 
worship a god. That is not the question, on the one hand, 
because all men do, whether implicitly or explicitly ; and on 
the other hand, the worship of false gods is in no sense 
preferable to complete agnosticism, if the latter were possible. 

The civilization and culture in which we are called upon 
to preach the Christian gospel is, in other words, not ir- 
religious, but a devotee of a very old religion, dressed in a new 
form. It is the old religion of self-glorification. This is a 
very old religion because it involves the quintessence of human 
sin, as defined by Sc. Paul in the first chapter of Romans. 
Speaking of the gentiles and their culpability in the sight of 
God he declares : “So that also they are without excuse, 
because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not 
as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened : Professing 
themselves to be wise they became fools(and what an accurate 
description that is of the vainglory of our modern era), and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the image of 
corruptible man, and to birds and fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things ”. 
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Every form of modern secularism contains an implicit 
or explicit self-glorification and deification in the sense 
described in the Letter to the Romans. Humanistic ration- 
alism, forgetting that human reason as well as human physical 
existence is a derived, dependent, created and finite reality, 
makes it into a principle of interpretation of the meaning of 
life ; and believes that its gradual extension is the guarantee 
of the ultimate destruction of evil in history. It mistakes 
the image of God in man for God Himself. It does not 
realize that the freedom by which man is endowed in his 
‘ rational nature, is the occasion for his sin as well as the ground 
of morality. It is by this reason that nature’s harmless will- 
to-live is transmuted into ‘a sinful will-to-power. It is by 
this reason that men make pretentious claims for their partial 
and relative insights, falsely identifying them with absolute 
truth. Thus rationalism always involves itself in two 
descending scales of self-deification. What begins as the 
deification of humanity in abstract terms ends as the deifica- 
tion of a particular type of man, who supposedly possesses 
ultimate insights. In Aristotelian rationalism this latter 
development is expressed in the deification of the aristocrat, 
whom to glorify the slave exists. In modern rationalism the 
final result is a glorification of bourgeois perspectives. 

The recent emergence of a more explicit type of self- 
glorification in race, state and nation, in religions of Blul 
und Boden represents the victory of romanticism over 
rationalism, to speak in purely cultural terms. More 
profoundly considered, this romantic development is a cynical 
reaction to the hypocritical pretensions of the rationalists. 
Let those of us who live in such parts of Western civilization 
in which the old rational humanism and universalism is not 
yet completely disintegrated guard ourselves against pre- 
mature self-righteous judgements. It may be that our type 
of humanism represents a more sincere attempt to establish 
universal values and expresses an honest devotion to 
European civilization rather than to the defiant strength of 
a particular nation. But on the other hand, this bourgeois 
humanism tends to be oblivious to its own partial, national 
and bourgeois perspectives. Having erroneously identified 
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its truth with the eternal truth it naturally elicits the reaction 
of a curious kind of cynical romanticism. It is not without 
significance that rational humanism is still most prosperous 
in the nations which hold a dominant position, politically and 
economically, in the Western world, more particularly the 
Anglo-Saxon nations; while what we abhor as primitivistic 
romanticism flourishes in the less satisfied nations. Hypo- 
crisy and implicit or covert self-glorification is always the 
particular temptation of the victors ; and cynicism and a more 
explicit self-glorification the sin of the vanguished. The 
necessity of compensating for outraged self-esteem is the 
cause of its greater degree of explicitness in the deification 
of self. 

The whole story of modern culture might be truly 
chronicled in terms of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
more rationalistic humanism is the son in the first stages of 
his emancipation from his father. The temper of modern 
culture is expressed quite precisely in the words of the son : 
“Father give me the portion of goods that falleth to me ”. 
Our civilization did not want to recognize its dependence 
upop a divine father, who is the source of all life and the 
judge of all human actions. It wanted an autonomous 
culture. It separated the “ goods that falleth to me ” from 
the divine patrimony and forgot the dangers of anarchy 
in this independence. The more romantic type of modern 
humanism, as revealed in the religio-political movements of 
the Continent, represent a more advanced state of dis- 
integration. Here the son is “wasting his substance in 
riotous living ”, a civilization allowing the vital energies of 
peoples and nations to express themselves in anarchic conflict 
with one another, and insisting that any vital or unique 
energy is morally self-justifying. The “mighty famine ” 
when the son begins to be in want is still in the future, but 
our civilization is destined for such a catastrophy as so certain 
a consequence of the anarchy of its conflicting national 
passions and ambitions, that one may well speak of it as part 
of the contemporary picture. 

To leave for a moment the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
a further reaction to bourgeois rationalism and humanism 
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must be recorded which seeks to eliminate the errors of this 
dominant form of secularism. I refer to Marxism and the 
revolt of the proletarians in the Western world against the 
privileged sections of the community. In this newer form of 
humanism there is an explicit recognition of the finiteness of — 
the human mind and the relation of human ideals to human 
interests ; to the sinfulness, in short, of all human culture. 
Yet this very philosophy which sees the pretensions of all 
“the wise, the mighty and the noble ” so clearly insists that 
it will be able to arrive at an absolute and universal position. 
In this creed the life of the proletariat has some mystic union 
with the absolute. Here then we have a nice combination of 
the romantic and the rationalistic strains in modern culture, 
a glorification of the. vitality of the burden bearers of the 
world as the instrument of an ultimate universalistic 
humanism ; but no recognition that this fateful class is also 
composed of sinful men, and that their sin will become more 
apparent as soon as they cease to be the oppressed and 
become the victors. Inasfar as Marxism seeks to establish 
genuinely universal values it must not be equated with the 
fascism which defies every common interest in the name of its 
own self-justifying vitality. Nor can its superiority over the 
pretentious rationalism of bourgeois life be denied. But 
unfortunately, as every culture which is not confronted with 
the one holy God, the Creator, Lord and Judge of the world, 
it also ends in the sin of self-glorification. 


The Message of Repentance 


The question is, what shall the Christian Church say to 
this modern culture, which began its adventure in autonomy 
with such gay self-assurance, which is already so deeply 
involved in “riotous living ” and which faces so certain a 
doom of a mighty famine ? 

We must, of course, preach the gospel to this, as to every 
generation. Our gospel is one which assures salvation in the 
Cross of Christ to those who heartily repent of their sins. 
It is a gospel of the Cross; and the Cross is a revelation of 
the love of God only to those who have first stood under it as 
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a judgement. It is in the Cross that the exceeding sinfulness 
of human sin is revealed. It is in the Cross that we become 
conscious how, not only what is worst, but what is best in 
human culture and civilization is involved in man’s rebellion 
against God. It was Roman law, the pride of all pagan 
civilization and Hebraic religion, the acme of religious 
devotion, which crucified the Lord. Thus does the Cross 
reveal the problem of all human culture and the dilemma of 
every human civilization. 

Repentance is the first key into the door of the Kingdom 
of God. God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble. Whenever men trust their own righteousness, their 
own achievements, whenever they interpret the meaning of 
life in terms of the truth in their own culture or find in their 
own capacities a sufficient stepping stone to the Holy and the 
Divine, they rest their life upon a frail reed which inevitably 
breaks and leaves their life meaningless. Perhaps that is 
why the truest interpretations of the Christian faith have 
come in moments of history when civilizations were crumbling 
and the processes of history and the judgements of God had 
humbled human arrogance. The faith of the Hebrew 
prophets was thus formulated when the culture religion of 
Israel was threatened and finally overcome by the mighty 
civilizations of Assyria and Babylon. Augustine wrote the 
“City of God” when Roman civilization, once mighty 
enough to seem identical with civilization itself. had become 
the helpless victim of barbarians; and the renewal of the 
Christian gospel in the Protestant reformation was, historically 
speaking, the consequence as well as the cause of the crumbiing 
of a once proud medieval civilization. Proud men and 
successful civilizations find it difficult to know God, because 
they are particularly tempted to make themselves God. 
That is why “not many mighty, not many noble, not many 
wise after the flesh are called”. Without the godly sorrow 
that worketh repentance there can be no salvation. 


The Message of Hope 


Just as the Christian gospel calls the proud to repent, 
it assures those who despair of a new hope. It is interesting 
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how every religion which imparts a superficial meaning to life, 
and grounds that meaning in a dubious sanctity, finally issues 
in despair. Those who make the family their God must 
despair when the family is proved to be only a little less mortal 
than the individual. Those who make a god of their nation 
must despair when the might of their nation crumbles, as 
every creaturely and sinful might must : “ For we are con- 
sumed by thine anger and by thy wrath are we troubled ”. 
That is the despair which awaits many a young nationalistic 
pagan of Europe today. They might even, if they could see 
truly, despair in the triumph of their nation, for the nation 
in triumph is less worthy of reverence than the nation in 
defeat. Pride accentuates its sins, and there are no sufferings 
to prompt pity as a handmaiden of love in the heart of the 
patriot. Every humanistic creed is a cosmos of meaning 
sustained by a thin ice on the abysmal deeps of meaningless- 
ness and chaos. Only the faith in God, who has been “ our 
dwelling place in all generations ”, and who was God “ before 
the mountains were brought forth or ever the earth and the 
world were made ” can survive the vicissitudes of history, 
can rescue human existence from the despair in which it is 
periodically involved by its sinful pretensions, and the tragic 
disappointment of its facile hopes. 

The fulfilment of life, according to our Christian faith, 
is possible only through the mercy of God. All superficial 
questions about the meaning of life, all simple religions which 
imagine that faith in any god is better than no faith at all, 
fail to recognize that. the ultimate question is not whether life 
has a meaning (which it must have or no one could live), 
but whether or not the meaning is tragic. The only serious 
competitor to Christianity as a spiritual religion is Buddhism, 
and in Buddhism life is conceived in terms of pure tragedy. 
Christianity is a faith which takes us through tragedy to 
beyond tragedy, by way of the Cross to a victory in the 
Cross. The God whom we worship takes the contradictions 
of human existence into Himself. This knowledge is a 
stumbling block to the Jews and to the Gentiles foolishness, 
but to them that are called it is the power and the wisdom of 
God. This is a wisdom beyond human knowledge, but not 
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contrary to human experience. Once known, the truth of 
the gospel explains our experiences which remain inexplicable 
on any other level. Through it we are able to understand life 
in all of its beauty and its terror, without being beguiled by its 
beauty or driven to despair by its terror. 


Not of the World, but in the World 


While the gospel which we preach reveals a world which 
in its ground and its fulfilment transcends human history, it 
does not abstract us from this present history with all of its 
conflicts and tragic disappointments of arrogant hopes. We 
are in the world, and God’s Will, His Judgement and His 
Mercy impinge upon our daily actions and historic problems. 
We must bring forth fruits meet for repentance. What can 
those fruits be but the fruits of “love, joy, peace ”. When 
the Church proclaims the love commandment to the world 
as the law of God it must guard against the superficial 
moralism of telling the world that it can save itself if men will 
only stop being selfish and learn to be loving. We dare not 
forget that in us, as well as in those who do not acknowledge 
the Christian gospel, there is a law in our members that wars 
against the law that is in our mind. The law of love is not 
kept simply by being preached. Yet it is the law of life and 
must be both preached and practised. It is a terrible heresy 
to suggest that, because the world is sinful, we have a right 
to construct a Machiavellian politics or a Darwinian sociology 
as normative for Christians. What is significant about the 
Christian ethic is precisely this : that it does not regard the 
historic as normative. Man may be, as Thomas Hobbes 
observed, a wolf to his fellowman. But this is not 
his essential nature. Let Christianity beware, particularly 
radical Protestantism, that it does not accept the habits of a 
sinful world as the norms of a Christian collective life. For 
the Christian only the law of love is normative. He would 
do well to remember that he is a sinner who has never perfectly 
kept the law of God. But neither must he forget that he is a 
child of God who stands under that law. Much of what passes 
for theological profundity today is no more than a subtle 
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reenactment of the part of the son in the Lord’s Parable who 
promised to do the father’s will and did not, leaving his will 
to be done by the son who had refused to promise it. How 
accurately that little parable of Christ pictures the superior 
passion for human justice of many outside the Church as 
against those who are init. Frequently, believing Christians 
are tempted by their recognition of the sinfulness of human 
existence to disavow their own responsibility for a tolerable 
justice in the world’s affairs. Justice is not love. Justice 
presupposes the conflict of life with life and seeks to mitigate 
it. Every relative justice therefore stands under the judge- 
ment of the law of love, but it is also an approximation of it. 

A Christian pessimism which becomes a temptation to 
irresponsibility toward:all those social tasks which constantly 
confront the life of men and nations, tasks of ordering the 
productive labor of men, of adjudicating their conflicts, of 
arbitrating their divergent desires, of raising the level of 
their social imagination and increasing the range of their 
social sympathies, such a pessimism cannot speak redemptive- 
ly to a world constantly threatened by anarchy and suffering 
from injustice. The Christian gospel which transcends all 
particular and contemporary social situations can be preached 
with power only by a church which bears its share of the 
burdens of immediate situations in which men are involved, 
burdens of establishing peace, of achieving justice, and of 
perfecting justice in the spirit of love. Thus is the Kingdom 
of God which is not of this world made relevant to every 
problem of the world. 


The Danger of Profanity 


A consideration of the problem of presenting the Christian 
ethic to a non-Christian world without the spirit of self- 
righteousness suggests an even more far-reaching problem 
in the presentation of the gospel to a secular age. The truths 
of the Christian gospel are simple and clear. But it is not 
easy for any human institution to mediate them without 
pride or hypocrisy ; and the Church is a human institution, 
though it is that institution where it is known that all human 
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life stands under a divine judgement and within a divine 
mercy. The real difficulty of preaching the gospel of God’s 
mercy to the prodigal son, our modern culture, lies in the 
temptation to play the part of the elder brother in the Lord’s 
Parable. One might indeed elaborate this Parable without 
disloyalty to its meaning, with the suggestion that the younger 
son might well have been prompted to leave his father’s 
house because of the insufferable self-righteousness of the 
elder brother. At any rate, it is quite obvious that no 
Christian Church has a right to preach to a so-called secular 
age without a contrite recognition of the shortcomings of 
historic Christianity which tempted the modern age to 
disavow its Christian faith. 

Secularism is, on the one hand, the expression of man’s 
sinful self-sufficiency. It may be, on the other hand, a 
reaction to profanity. Some men are atheists because of a 
higher implicit theism than that professed by believers. 
They reject God because His name has been taken in vain, 
and they are unable to distinguish between His Holiness 
and its profanization. It is popular today in Christian circles 
to speak somewhat contemptuously of the errors and illusions 
of the secular culture which challenged Christianity so 
optimistically in the last two centuries and finds itself in 
such confusion today. It would be well to remember, 
however, that the primary conscious motive of this secularism 
(whatever may have been its unconscious and more sinful 
motives) was to break the chains which a profane Christianity 
had placed upon man. 

A profane Christianity, like the elder brother, ostensibly 
maintains its sense of dependence upon the Father, but it uses 
this relationship to satisfy a sinful egotism. It falsely 
identifies its relative and partial human insights with God’s 
wisdom, and its partial and relative human achievements 
with God’s justice. A profane Christianity falsely identifies 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. Since the historic 
Church is always touched with human finiteness, is subject 
to sociological forces and pressures, and victim of the 
prejudices and illusions of particular ages, any tendency to 
obscure or deny this fact becomes the final and most terrible 
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expression of human sinfulness. Of that sin no Church has 
been free. Protestants may believe, and not without a 
measure of truth, that this sin of profaning the Holiness of 
God, of using His Name in vain, is a particular danger in 
Catholicism, for Catholicism has a doctrine of the Church 
in which what is human and what is divine in the Church is 
constantly subject to a confused identification of the one with 
the other. Yet no historic Christian institution is free of 
this sin. Every vehicle of God’s grace, the preacher of the 
word, the prince of the church, the teacher of theology, the 
historic institution, the written word, the sacred canon, all 
these in danger of being revered as if they were themselves 
divine. The aura of the divine word, which is transmitted 
through them, falsely covers their human frailties. The 
Christian Church has never followed St. Paul rigorously 
enough in his disavowal of divinity : “ And when the people 
saw what Paul had done they lifted up their voices saying, 
in the speech of Lyconia : The gods have come down to us in 
the likeness of men . . . which when Paul and Barnabas 
heard of they rent their clothes and ran among the people 
crying out and saying, Sirs why do ye these things ? We also 
are men of like passions with you and preach unto you, that 
ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven and earth and the sea and all things that 
are therein ” (Acts xiv. 11-15). 


Secularism as a reaction against a profane Christianity 


Modern secularism was forced to resist a profanization of 
the holiness of God both in the realm of the truth and in the 
realm of the good, in both culture and ethics. In the realm of 
culture the Christian religion was tempted to complete the 
incompleteness of all human culture by authoritative dicta, 
supposedly drawn from Scripture. It forgot that theology is 
a human discipline subject to the same relativities as any other 
human discipline. If modern culture was wrong in regarding 
the Anselmic axiom “ Credo ui inlelligam ” as absurd because 
it failed to understand that reason cannot function without 
the presuppositions of faith, Christian culture was wrong in 
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insinuating the specific insights and prejudices of a particular 
age into the “credo”. While modern science was wrong in 
assuming that its descriptions of detailed historical sequences 
in nature and history offered an adequate insight into the 
meaning of life, Christian culture was wrong in regarding its 
knowledge of the transhistorical sources of the meaning of life 
as adequate explanations of detailed sequences and efficient 
causation. Thus we have been subjected for centuries to a 
conflict between a theology which had become a bad science, 
and a science which implied an unconscious theology, a 
theology of unconscious presuppositions about the ultimate 
meaning of life. These presuppositions were doubly wrong. 
They were wrong in content and erroneous in being implicit 
rather than explicit. But surely the responsibility for this 
confusing conflict rests as much with a theology which had 
become a bad science as with a science which is a bad theology. 
In one sense all Orthodox Christian theology has been guilty 
of the sin of profanity. It has insisted on the literal and 
historic truth of its myths, forgetting that it is the function 
and character of religious myth to speak of the eternal in 
relation to time, and that it cannot therefore be a statement 
of temporal sequences. No Christian theology, worthy of 
its name, can therefore be without gratitude to the forces of 
modern secularism inasfar as their passion for truth was a 
passion for God. They failed indeed to recognize that every 
search for truth begins with a presupposition of faith. They 
did not know for this reason how vulnerable they were to the 
sneer of Pilate : “ What is truth? ”; and they could not 
consequently appreciate the affirmation of Christ : “ I am the 
truth”. But this secularization of truth is no more culpable 
than the religious profanization of truth which blandly 
appropriates the truth in Christ for every human vagary 
and prejudice, for every relative insight and temporal 
perspective. 

The profanity of historic Christianity in regard to the 
problem of righteousness has been even more grievous than in 
regard to the problem of truth. Every human civilization is 
a compromise between the necessities and contingencies of 
nature and the Kingdom of God with its absolute love 
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commandment. This is as true of a Christian as of an 
unchristian civilization. In a Christian, as well as in an 
unchristian civilization the strong are tempted to exploit 
the weak, the community is tempted to regard itself as an 
end in itself, and the rulers are tempted to use their power for 
their own advantage. When the welter of relative justice 
and injustice, which emerges out of this conflict and confluence 
of forces, is falsely covered with the aura of the divine, and 
when the preservation of such a civilization is falsely enjoined 
as a Christian duty, and when its rebels and enemies are 
falsely regarded as enemies of God, it is only natural that 
those who are most conscious of the injustices of a given 
social order, because they suffer from them, should adopt an 
attitude of cynical secularism toward the pretensions of 
sanctity made in behalf of a civilization. A profanization of 
the holiness of God leads-inevitably to an effort to eliminate 
the sacred from human life. Invariably this effort is partially 
informed by a covert and implicit sense of the sacred, morally 
higher than the historic sanctity against which it protests. 
One need only study the perverted religious intensity of the 
nineteenth century Russian nihilists to understand how a 
warfare against God may be prompted by a prophetic passion 
for God and scorn for the dubious political divinities which 
seek to borrow His holiness. 

It is impossible to understand the secularism of either 
the commercial classes or the radical proletarians of the 
past hundred and fifty years if it is not appreciated to what 
degree this secularism represents a reaction to the too intimate 
and organic relation of Christianity with a féudal society. 
The priest of religion and the landlord of an agrarian society 
were too closely related to each other and the former was too 
frequently the apologist and auxiliary gendarme of the latter. 

It may seem that this charge falls more heavily upon 
Catholicism than upon Protestantism, not only because of the 
historic relation of the former with a medieval culture and 
feudal civilization, but also because the latter is less prone to 
identify itself with the detailed economic and_ political 
arrangements of any society. But with its higher degree of 
detachment Protestantism has sometimes also revealed a 
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higher degree of social irresponsibility. It has allowed its 
pessimism to betray it into a negative sanctification of a given 
social order on the assumption that any given order is pre- 
ferable to anarchy and that the disturbance of the status quo 
might lead to anarchy. Thus Catholicism and Protestantism, 
between them, have exhausted the possibilities of error in 
Christianity’s relation to society. In either case peace and 
order through power were estimated too highly and the 
inevitable injustice of every stabilization of power were judged 
too leniently. Frequently Christianity was content to regard 
deeds of personal generosity and charity as adequate expres- 
sions of the Christian love commandment within a civilization 
in which every basic relationship was a complete denial of 
that commandment. 

The secularism of both our modern bourgeois civilization, 
and of the more proletarian civilizations which threaten to 
replace it, is therefore something more than the religion of self- 
glorification. It combines this sin with a passion for justice 
which frequently puts the historic Church to shame. If the 
Christian Church is to preach its gospel effectively to men of 
such a culture it must understand the baffling mixture of a 
new profanity and resistance to an old profanity which is 
comprehended in this culture. 


Judgement must begin at the House of God 


Such a recognition is the clue to the problem of an 
effective proclamation of the Christian gospel in our day. 
If we preach repentance it must be repentance for those who 
accept the Lord as well as for those who pretend to deny Him. 
If we preach the judgement of God upon a sinful world, it 
must be judgement upon us as well as upon those who do not 
acknowledge His judgements. If we preach the mercy of 
God, it must be with a humble recognition that we are in 
need of it as much as those who do not know God’s mercy in 
Christ. If we preach the obligation of the love command- 
ment, the preacher must know that he violates that 
commandment as well as those who do not consciously 
accept its obligation. Nothing is cheaper and more futile 
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than the preaching of a simple moralism which is based upon 
the assumption that the world need only to be told that 
selfishness is sin and that love is the law of life to beguile it 
from the anarchy of sin in which it is at present engulfed. 
Such a moralism, to which the modern church is particularly 
prone, is blind to the real tragedy and persistence of sin in 
the world. 

To preach to others and become ourselves castaways is 
a peril in which all holy business is done. It is a peril to which 
the Church must succumb if it does not constantly hear the 
challenge of God to Jeremiah to “ separate the previous from 
the vile”; to distinguish between what is genuinely the 
Lord’s will and our will, His holiness and our sin in the work 
of the Christian Church. The Kingdom of God was ushered 
in by the preaching of John the Baptist. The most profound 
element in John’s message of repentance was expressed in 
the words “And think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our Father ; for I say unto you that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham ”. Not 
only the racial inheritors of a divine promise are tempted to 
rest complacently in the assurance “ We have Abraham to our 
Father ”. That is a temptation which assails all inheritors 
of a divine promise, including the Christian Church, the 
“Tsrael of God ”. It is wholesome therefore for the Church 
to stand under the stinging rebuke “God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham ”, a rebuke in the 
form of a statement of fact which history has validated again 
and again. 

If the conscience of the Church feels the relevance to its 
‘own life of that rebuke it can preach the gospel of a holy God, 
holy in righteousness and in mercy, without making sinful 
claims for itself in the name of that holiness, and it will be 
able to speak to the conscience of this generation, rebuking 
its sins without assuming a role of self-righteousness and 
overcoming its despair without finding satisfaction in the sad 
disillusionment into which the high hopes of modernity have 
issued. 
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The Kingdom and the Kingdoms 


JAMES L. COTTLE 


In the S.C.M. we spend a great deal of time discussing 
the relation between the claims of the Kingdom of God and the 
claims of the Nation and State. Sometimes we do not 
sufficiently feel the tensions between these two sets of claims. 
Sometimes, when they weigh heavily upon our minds and 
spirits, we do not ask sufficiently deeply what they really are 
and why, in so far as we may know, they have arisen. 

In the Bible, the claims of the Kingdom are clearly seen 
to be unconditional over against the conditional and relative 
claims of human authorities. They have a source distinct 
from human life, impinging upon it apart from human wish. 
They are claims that cannot be destroyed. They can be 
disobeyed but they remain the criteria of disobedience. They 
can be tampered with but only at the cost of what men 
recognize to be moral defeat. These claims are seen to be 
unconditional because they are the ever present claims of 
the living King, not merely of a human ideal. The Kingdom 
may have, at different times, seemed to people to be a certain 
place or a certain period of history, a life to come or a quality 
of life in Christ here and now, but always its claims are 
the claims of God the King, between whose eternal, 
transcendent nature and human creaturely nature there is 
unspeakable difference. 


The Conflict between the Kingdom and the World 


Another characteristic of the Kingdom is that it is in 
conflict with the sin and evil in the world and marks the 
victory of God’s rule over all that raises its head against Him. 
The Kingdom is an active personal rule of a redemptive God. 
It is no abstract good or the culmination of an impersonal 
dialectical process. The theme of the Bible is the struggle 
of God’s loving rule with men who, seeing a revelation of 
divinity in the world, claimed that divinity for themselves, 
sought for the source of value not in the character of the 
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King but in their own minds and creativity, made the very 
gifts which they saw to come from God into ends in them- 
selves, so replacing true worship by idolatry. The more 
fully prophetic religion sees into the nature of the eternal, 
righteous and personal rule of God, the more foreign to it do 
the kingdoms of this world, and the men in them, seem to 
be. There is the tendency of men to choose and worship 
that which denies God, in spite of their best intentions and 
their consciousness of the right. There is the tendency on the 
part of men’s social and physical environment to conceal 
that which is absolutely good and true. The physical 
environment, with its frequent blindness to ethical values, 
seems, while showing forth the handiwork of God, to be 
relatively independent of the divine will. The social environ- 
ment, with its laws and necessities of political and economic 
action, while helping men to reflect the moral universe in 
social justice, and to use the resources of the earth for the 
common good, seems to be relatively independent of God’s 
love. “ We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain.” 

The New Testament is deeply conscious of the gulf 
between the revelation in Christ and men’s social environment, 
national life and secular authorities. The revelation of 
Christ concerns a quality of personal relationship to God, and 
is not an ethical code which can be expressed as a system of 
law for society. This quality of relationship eludes any 
attempt to express it in terms of social organization, so that 
the Church which is an institution as well as a community 
of the faithful, cannot be called the Kingdom of God. The 
rule of God is by love, the rule of social or political bodies is 
by law and legal penalty . . . not bad things in them- 
selves, but so different from love. Life in the Kingdom is 
through humility and the acknowledgement by man, that he 
is only truly independent when he is dependent on God. 
Life in the kingdoms of the world is through honour, privilege 
and economic security . . . not necessarily bad things 
in themselves, but again on a very different level from the 
values of the Kingdom of God. Entry into the Kingdom of 
God and the mark of salvation is through obedient worship 
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of God’s love. In the kingdoms of the world a man, if he is 
thought to need salvation, is saved through his grateful 
acknowledgement of the authority of his State, while the 
fruits of the spirit are correct political views rather than love, 
joy and peace. Eternal life is seen, in the New Testament, 
to be through awareness of the judgment of God and 
acceptance of His eternal love. But the Nation and State 
are aware of no judgment upon their existence. With their 
theories of continuation in the Volksgeist, and attempts to 
increase their population, they refuse to face the challenge of 
death, God’s most salutary and redemptive challenge to men. 


The Kingdom is among us 


And yet the Kingdom of God has come in Christ. The 
Good News is that the Kingdom, the rule of God, the new age 
has dawned in the final judgment of sin through God’s love 
in the Cross of Christ ; has dawned in the forgiveness of sins 
and the creation of the Church, through God’s love in the 
resurrection of Christ. The reconciliation offered by God in 
Christ is not only of men to God, but of the physical and social 
environment to God, and of men to both of these, in Him. 
The thing has happened. The entrance into the world of the 
Kingdom, in the incarnation and resurrection of Christ is 
not provisional, but complete. The Kingdom has caught us 
unawares. The prayer “Thy Kingdom come ” is our desire 
and the desire of every succeeding generation, to be partakers 
in the life of the Kingdom already manifest ; a dedication of 
ourselves to God’s service because His will has been made 
known ; a belief that the end of history will be the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose, for men, made known in Christ, whether 
this comes in six months or six million years. 

Christ is the vindication of the faith of prophetic religion 
that the Goodness of the Lord can be, and must be, known 
in the land of the living. His coming not only judged the 
world but also transfigured it. He is the living and con- 
temporary Lord of all life. In this knowledge that God has 
spoken and does speak through the natural and human 
world, we know that we can never repudiate it without 
repudiating Him. Any eternal and transcendent rule which 
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has no relation to the natural world is not the transcendent 
rule of God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Christ 
came a humble man, subjecting Himself to the laws of this 
temporal existence. Although He knew that the sons of the 
Kingdom are free, He regarded obedience, even to the laws of 
social and national life, as a moral obligation. His followers 
too are not anarchists. They know that they have one 
supreme loyalty to God in Christ, which frees them from all 
lesser loyalties, but that in Christ they are also the servants 
of all men, and subject to the authorities of this world. 

Such analysis of the distinctions between the Kingdom 
and the kingdoms is of particular relevance for our action. 
We find ourselves called by God into a Christian community 
which in spite of all its sin and ignorance owes its foundation 
to the manifestation of the Kingdom of God in Christ. A 
community which has a supreme commission to preach the 
transcendent truth of the Kingdom and show forth its 
reconciling love in a supra-political, supra-national way. 
The Christian community has to affirm that no political 
system, even the best, can capture and retail the community 
life of the Kingdom, or be equated with the Kingdom itself. 
Yet as Christians, we find ourselves at the same time living 
within social groups which are ordered by the laws and 
necessities of political life, which could say to Christ and can 
say to all men, “ Do you not know that I have the power to 
crucify you and the power to release you ? ”, which are ever 
subject to abuse at the hands of idolatrous men. We are a 
community, whose life is necessarily organized as an institu- 
tion which has political significance ; so that the opinions of 
Christians can help to change or make rigid the political and 
economic relationships of the world. We find that the living 
of the Christian life entails the showing forth of the fruits of 
the spirit not only to those whom we love, and with whom we 
have direct relations. It entails also the making of political 
judgments so that the relations which we have with people, 
indirectly, may be ordered as righteously as possible. It 
entails the use of political methods for the expression of our 
judgments, and the control of those anarchic plans which are 
more unjust than is necessary. 
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The Tensions in Christian Living 


This involves tensions between the Eternal and the 
temporal, the Unconditional and the contingent, Love and 
justice, the cost of which must not be avoided. It is our 
responsibility to see, however, that Christians with their 
greater awareness of these tensions are not doomed _ to 
inaction, but actually have an opportunity to act more 
creatively than their non-Christian friends. 


One of the most important ways in which the Christian, 
aware of the tensions between the Kingdom and the king- 
doms, may act creatively, is in the political sphere. Because 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, the 
Christian sees the Cross raised in every social situation and 
tradition which through their injustice hinder men, un- 
necessarily, from believing in the reality of God’s love. He 
sees also that the present day political ideologies, the wide- 
spread distrust and poverty, are largely the outcome of 
political and economic breakdown, and need for change. 
Therefore he will feel a responsibility to criticize and guide the 
economic policy or the political claims of his country, and to 
preach the sovereignty and righteousness of God. He will 
work, as countless leading Christian citizens have done before 
him, with zeal, passion and sensitivity, for social and 
international justice. 

Yet at the same time the Christian sees that in this 
political sphere in which he has a duty, to God, to work, there 
can be no final solution. He will regard the best that he can 
do as a poor expression of the transcendent truth made 
known in Christ. While he sees that he is under obligation to 
decide, by faith and a study of the facts, what the will of God 
is for him and to do it, he will regard no action as the one 
Christian method. Therefore while disagreeing with, and 
opposing others he will keep in mind the relativity of all 
political action and will avoid dogmatism which is always 
false in political life. He will be conscious especially of the 
tragedy of division which must occur between Christians. 
All this will result in a zeal and firmness accompanied by a 
creative detachment, for no method, no political faith, no 
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political goal will be for him an end in itself. For him, all 
history will be set in a dimension more meaningful than itself. 

As he does act thus, the Christian knows that the goodness 
that lays its claims on him is the goodness of God, and the 
pattern of the justice he seeks is the righteousness of God. 
In the flux and contingency of political life, that knowledge 
can give him a personal integrity that is above every price, 
and resolution to do what he sees to be right, though worlds 
judge him perverse. The same awareness of the transcendent 
personal nature of truth, which causes him to be detached 
from the methods which are relative, can show him that his 
source of strength is outside himself. Like David, armed with 
an absolute loyalty to God, he has the power to face even 
secular powers and nominally God serving Nations which, 
like Goliath, acknowledge no authority other than their own. 

In Society, inevitably to some extent, men are reckoned 
in the mass and in the abstract, and State, Nation and class 
have to be reckoned as more valuable than the interests of 
particular individuals who compose them. Accepting this 
inevitability, the Christian can yet stand for the ultimate 
value of personal relations and the spiritual freedom of the 
individual conscience. He knows that personality is valuable 
because God seeks to have personal relationship with it, and 
every single man is a brother for whom Christ died. 


The Tensions and Ecumenism 


There is another most important way in which, by holding 
the tensions between the Kingdom and the kingdoms of the 
world, we as Christians may act creatively. That is by the 
liberation of the ecumenical forces; the building up of an 
ecumenical faith in the Churches. Ecumenism is_ the 
recognition that the various, apparently incompatible, stand- 
points in the Universal Christian Church are the outcome of 
our sinful mistakes, and yet must be respected because they 
seek to grasp a truth which is so transcendent and meaningful. 
It is the recognition that the divisions in the Universal 
Christian Church are actual and painful to men and yet, at 
the same time, are overcome in Christ who gave His body to 
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be broken for us and is the risen Lord of us all. Ecumen- 
ical faith works for the healing of division, and can enable 
men to have living personal unity with persons from whom 
they are divided, even while they think it their duty, at the 
moment, to disagree and refuse common action. 

We must realize that one of the causes of the humanist 
ideologies of today is man’s search for community life and his 
revolt against the political individualism of a previous age. 
Admittedly this search has ended in exclusive societies built 
round the most primitive and non-Christian cohesive factors, 
but the Churches have to realize that their own brokenness 
has largely contributed to the contemporary drift away from 
community in God. When we see how the Churches have 
been defeated by racial, national, class and ecclesiastical 
divisions we have cause with Reuben to say, “ We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother in that we saw the distress of 
his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear ; therefore 
has this distress come upon us ”. 

It is often implied that the reason today for an ecumenical 
community with an ecumenical faith is the need for Christians 
to consolidate and to recognize their minority position. Our 
real reason for uniting the Universal Christian Church is a new 
vision of the Character of God. We see that Christian unity 
does not le in our ability to sign a common formula of belief 
and action, but in God’s choosing us all for the accomplish- 
ment of His purpose, and in our gratitude to Him. 
Ecumenism is not founded on panic. Let us remember that 
the Jews did not say to Jesus, “ He is out to save Himself, 
others He cannot save ”, as with reason the world might say 
to us, were our motive for action one of self-preservation. 

This drive for an ecumenical faith is the most significant 
feature of the contemporary world, for it is a response to 
a vision of God, regained in recent years. But we must 
realize that this drive is going to have costly repercussions 
upon ourselves. Ecumenism is no new fangled technique to 
re-order the Christian world, but a faith in the heart of 
Christians concerning the universal sovereignty of the One God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Kingdoms of the 
world are realizing that this faith is the deadliest challenge to 
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their absolute claims and self-sufficiency, and will not accept 
it lightly. Again, we must realize that possession of this 
faith will call us to undergo spiritual conflict keener than we 
have perhaps experienced. 

This ecumenical faith does not arise from political motives, 
but it has creative political results. Through our struggle 
in the realm of faith and theology, we shall begin to 
distinguish, on behalf of the world, the differences between 
men which we think are within the purpose of God from those 
differences which are selfish and man made. On the one 
hand, we shall say that the divisions created by the national 
sovereignty of States are wrong, but we shall oppose that 
cosmopolitanism which cuts the anchor ropes attaching men 
to their national and racial cultures. We shall preach the 
necessity of true community between men, but shall oppose 
collectivism. Most important of all for the life of the world 
today, we shall distinguish intolerance from the creative 
conflict which arises between men confronted by a truth 
that has more meaning than any one of them can grasp. 
The acceptance of this conflict is the basis of freedom and true 
community. We shall be clearer, too, in specific situations, 
as to whether common political action amongst all Christians 
is inherently impossible because of the distinctions between 
transcendent truth and relative methods, or is impossible 
because of our wrongful separation of our religion from the 
way we live. 

Again, through our ecumenical faith we shall know it to 
be our obligation to keep people in fellowship with each other 
and to love our enemies — those who are undeniably separated 
from us. The Christian Church has as its supreme task, the 
preaching of the Gospel to all men and the uniting of them as 
human beings before God, in the confession of their sin 
against Him and in their dependence on His gracious 
Presence. Our undeniable commission is to unite people in 
the worship of God, however much the claims of party, class, 
nation and race at the same time divide them. This will 
result in an accusation against us that we lack political 
realism. Even amongst our own number, some left wingers 
see fascism to be so dangerous that community with 
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fascists seems to condone their mistake. Fascists view 
socialists with similar distrust. Yet it is tremendously 
important, and politically creative, that Christians in these 
two groups should recognise their unity, through all being 
caught in a relative sinful situation, and should examine each 
other’s position before God. In the world today enemies are 
being regarded as sub-human and the gulfs between groups are 
becoming deeper and more numerous. To keep this Christian 
fellowship is not to be politically unrealistic, but to have an 
insight into the meaning of life, without which politics are 
useless. 


Ecumenism in Action 


This insight is not easily won and its practical expression 
is more difficult still, in the world as it is. (Many Christians 
think the introduction of the words ‘ the world as it is’ to be 
a spiritually destructive compromise. That is not so. Just 
because we see that the personalities of men and women are 
of ultimate value to God, we ought to check up our knowledge 
of the will of God for us, with a knowledge of the social 
consequences of our deeds. We ought to work in no doctrinaire 
‘ Christian ’ way, out of relation to the situation in which men 
are.) The second chapter of Paul’s letter to the Ephesians 
gives an instance of the difficulty we mention. Paul with 
ecumenical faith can say, “ For He is our peace, who has 
made both one and HAS broken down the middle wall of 
partition . . . ” Paul is here using no drawing room 
metaphor to describe the divisions between Jew and Gentile. 
The middle wall of partition was an actual wall in the Temple, 
inside which no Gentile could go on pain of death. Through 
his ecumenical faith, Paul was able to introduce a revolution- 
ary political insight into the contemporary world, but 
the wall still stood as he threw out his challenge. The 
point is that Paul does not outline one particular Christian 
method of translating his insight into action. He knew that 
there were Jews in the Christian Community who sincerely 
thought that the wall still stood for something valuable 
though they regretted its penalty. There were some who, 
no doubt, thought that they should, with the gentiles, trespass 
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inside the wall, whatever happened to them. There were 
others who disagreed with this method, knowing that, 
however evil the wall might be, an attempt to break down an 
ancient Hebrew tradition in a moment of time, was a mistaken 
policy. Others asked how on earth they could say that the 
wall was broken down while it still stood, and whether their 
unity was a fiction. Could Paul oust people from the 
community by saying that those alone were Christian who 
took one particular action ? But we know that some early 
Christians by their faith in their Lord, who had overcome 
the world, possessed a real and honest fellowship together, 
although the world did actually divide them and they might 
have to oppose each other. Their fellowship was no fiction, 
they experienced as a present reality, that which ought to be ; 
an experience which is offered to those who see the true 
relationship of the transcendent, eternal Reality to the world 
of time and space. 

We cannot apply this example literally to our world 
today, but it has a lesson for us. We claim today that as 
Christians we must love our enemies and that, in Christ, 
international injustice has been defeated. Yet in our action, 
we have to face the fact that there are many political methods 
for the expressing of this insight, none of which the Christian 
Community can call specifically Christlike, and to none of 
which all Christians do agree. Look, for instance, at the 
Sino-Japanese dispute. Does our obligation to love our 
enemies mean, in political terms, a pacifism which will put 
great strain on the faith of our Chinese brothers and sisters, 
some of whom believe it their duty to take up arms ?_ Does 
it mean an active opposition to Japanese aggression in the 
name of justice, which will endanger the lives, and put great 
strain on the faith, of our brothers and sisters in the latter 
country ? Both methods will entail appalling suffering and 
sin. 

But as we are loyal to our ecumenical convictions we shall 
be able in this situation to make certain affirmations about 
God’s demands and offer which need to be heard continually 
by ourselves and others. We shall each be able in prayer, 
and consultation with others, to take part in the possible ways 
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of action which are set before us, of which there are very few 
and none adequate. We shall be able, whether European, 
Chinese or Japanese, to agonize for each other, and in conflict 
with each other, never for one moment “ unchurching’’ one 
another. We shall live, and act, through the tragedy of 
this dark night in the light of the morning, which God the one 
Father of us all has promised, does promise and will promise 
in future conflicts. 

Out of this faith will come political insights into the 
responsibility of every single Nation, and into the way of 
making a just peace, which will be more creative than the 
insights based on loyalty to humanist ideals or self-interested 
ambition. The question is : have we the prophetic faith in 
the transcendent, unchanging, invincible truths, made known 
in Christ, to believe that this is true ? 


God’s Question Today 


Rose TERLIN 


Christianity cannot regard history as normative, yet 
history is the primary area of Divine activity. It is in the 
world of social relations and not in an individual vacuum that 
men must work out their salvation. The test of a man’s 
worthiness for the Kingdom of God is not in the degree of his 
faith, nor in the length of his prayers, but only in the degree 
to which he “ brings forth fruits meet for repentence ” in his 
social relationships as well as in his individual attitude 
towards God. “And though I have the gifts of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though 
I have all faith,-so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not love, | am nothing.” There is no mistaking the meaning 
of the word “ love ” in the story of the Good Samaritan. It is 
not a sentimental feeling towards others, nor is it almsgiving, 
but rather one’s capacity to act toward people of all races, 
creeds, and classes as equal with one’s self. We Christians 
are perhaps the most adept at rationalizing our responsibility 
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to face the grim realities of contemporary society. At the 
same time we are the least able to escape the responsibility 
for effective social action, if we are actually to be Christians. 
We may choose to be indifferent, complacent, or afraid before 
the spectres of our day, but the rest of mankind is not. 
Militant ideologies, political in form, but more inclusive in 
content, challenge the very existence of Christianity through- 
out the world. 


The Wrong Question 


It is exceedingly important that we ask the right questions 
at this crisis in Christian history. Too many are asking 
“ How shall we save the Church?” Almost invariably the 
answer to this question is “ by fighting the mass movements 
which threaten it ”. Such a procedure would be the worst 
possible strategy at this moment. If this is our norm (and if 
we ask this question it will quickly become so), how shall we 
be saved from again being the tools of reactionary forces 
desiring to preserve the status quo against the legitimate 
demands of the hungry and the dispossessed ? This is and 
has always been a very real temptation for Christianity. 


Witness Luther’s dictum : “I will side always with him, 
however unjust, who endures rebellion — and against him 
who rebels, however justly ”. Calvin affirms the sanctity of 


an unjust status quo in his warning : “ If we are cruelly vexed 
by an inhuman prince or robbed and plundered by one 
prodigal and avaricious — let us remember our own offences 
against God which doubtless are chastized by these plagues.” 

The Catholic crusade against Communism and Fascism 
of itself can offer no positive answers to the crying needs of 
the masses, no positive championing of justice can utter no 
divine judgement on the injustice, exploitation, and cruelty 
inherent in the status quo. Rather it counsels men that 
“there are two means to cope with the increasing misery of 
our times : prayer and fasting. Let the rich carry out their 
fasting by almsgiving. And let all those who are facing the 
hard trial of want of work and security of food __let' them in 
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a like spirit of penance suffer with greater resignation the 
privations imposed upon them by these hard times and the 
stale of society which Divine Providence in an inscrutable but 
everloving plan has assigned to them” (Caritate Christus 
Compulsi). Pope Benedict XV declared to the rulers of his 
days that force is not the only way to suppress popular 
uprisings ; the Church, he says, has another way, equally 
effective — it knows how “to repress the souls of men ”.? 
If this is the word of God to the nations, where is there the 
two-edged sword of condemnation and promise ? Is it any 
wonder that the masses turn from a Christianity preaching 
quietism in a corrupt world ? The radical tension between 
the commands of a just and righteous God and the corrupt 
and self-seeking ways of men is broken in such a message. 

Moreover, this norm is too contemporary. When the 
very life of the Church is threatened, the Church cannot 
preach us less than its whole gospel, completely relevant to 
this situation, but absolutely true for all men at all times. 
Otherwise it ceases to be a Church. 

A further temptation inherent in this question and its 
answer is that we are too easily blinded to the conscious or 
subconscious economic interests of the bourgeois members 
who so largely comprise our Protestant Churches. We can 
admonish employers to give a “just wage ” but sanctify the 
wage system and its property relations as we fight those who 
would change this system. With apparent impartiality (for 
we attack both Marxism and Fascism) we are actually moved 
by our economic interests to attack Marxism the more, 
because we fail to look at the actual economic structure and 
functioning of our society. As Marx pointed out, what 
should be a critical morality becomes instead a moralizing 
criticism! Even if we could ignore our own economic 
interests, in every political and social decision we make, we 
would be either supporting the status quo or opposing it on 
the principles of one or another of the Marxist or the Fascist 
programs — all irrespective of our attitudes towards Capi- 
talism, Fascism and Marxism. 


1 The Pope and the People, Catholic Truth Society, p. 206. 
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The Nemesis of Capitalism and Individualism 


‘These ideologies which are commanding the loyalty of 
millions of sincere men and women today are not created out 
of whole cloth by the devil for our undoing. They are the 
products of history — of the conditions arising out of the 
specific pattern of social and property relations which has 
dominated the world since the break-up of Feudalism. 
Capitalism brought tremendous gains to the Western world in 
all the areas by which an economic system can be tested : 
increased goods and services, wider distribution, the develop- 
ment of initiative, the extension of political freedom, educa- 
tion, communication, etc. However, one only needs to 
contemplate the mature stage of finance capitalism in which 
we live to see that the system has created its own nemesis. 
The doctrine of “ laissez-faire ” while developing individual 
initiative has resulted in colossal irresponsibility, by which 
industrialists and financiers must make decisions which are 
literally matters of life and death to thousands of workers — 
decisions in which the fate of the workers must be left out of 
account. Thousands of years ago the author of Deuteronomy 
(xxiv. 6) enjoined his people that : “ No man shall take the 
nether or the upper millstone to pledge : for he hath taken 
a man’s life to pledge”. There is no room for such 


~ considerations in capitalism, not because capitalists are 


deliberately sinful, but because they would cease to be 
capitalists tomorrow if they indulged in such a luxury. 
The axiom of capitalism that the tools of industry should 
be privately owned and the inviolability of private property 
assured in order that men might be secure in the enjoyment — 
of the fruits of their labor has resulted in appalling inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth. Millions who have labored for 
years cannot buy necessities, while a small owning group can 
indulge every whim for luxuries. A system which promised 
the most efficient use of resources (labor power, technological 
capacity, raw materials, and capital) has yielded hunger, 
unemployment, and destruction of necessary goods on a scale 
never before witnessed. An economic system which was to 
be guided by an “ unseen hand ” in smooth, flexible adjust- 
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ment to changing demand is now characterized by almost 
complete immobility, as exemplified in rigidly administered 
prices in the industrial field, the growth of monopoly, etc. 
It is impossible to pass a single piece of social legislation 
which does not add to the rigidity of the economic system. 
Good ethics prove to be exceedingly bad economics. 

The most profound and decisive contradiction of capitalism 
is not in the field of economics per se, but in its effect on 
human relations. The doctrine of individualism by which 
each man was free to develop his own capacities to the limit, 
thus producing the maximum good for all the community, 
has resulted in the complete destruction of community. Man 
cannot live as an anarchic individual. The barriers of self- 
seeking and self-interest inherent in capitalism, which set 
class against class, worker against worker, entrepreneur 
against entrepreneur, and finally nation against nation, have 
resulted in the violent reaction against individualism in 
Communism and Fascism. Here the similarity between the 
two movements ceases, for Fascism denies that the good of 
the individual is the goal of social effort, while Marxism affirms 
that the enhancement of human personality is the goal of the 
social system, but postulates that a cooperative rather than 
a competitive society is the method to achieve this. The 
Fascist opposition to democracy and liberalism root in this 
denial of the individual. Rosenberg’s dictum that “ Demo- 
cratic and Marxian movements take their stand on the 
happiness of the Individual” is indicative of the Fascist 
position. 

The reason why the destruction of community, of mutuali- 
ty between men is decisive in the breakdown of capitalism 
is that revolt always breaks out when men are isolajed from 
the real life of the community. That is also why the revolt 
against capitalism is more world-shaking than a mere political 
revolt. It is a demand for the transformation of human life, 
of human relations. As Marx pointed out : “ Human life is 
the real community of men. Just as the isolation from the 
body is more complete, more painful, more to be feared, more 
contradictory than is isolation from the political community, 
so too the removal of this isolation, and even a partial 
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reaction, a revolt against the same, are tasks all the more 
infinite as man is more infinite than the citizen, and human 
life than political life. However partial the industrial revolt - 
(revolt against capitalism) may be, it conceals within itself 
a universal soul : political revolt may be never so universal — 
but it hides a narrow-minded spirit under the most. colossal 
form ”.1 


The Real Question 


Thus is the civilization built up by capitalism breaking, 
and its break-up effecting every area of human life. Thus 
are new loyalties, new patterns of social and political life, 
new ideas about the destiny of man moving, not merely men’s 
intellects, but their whole beings. This is the situation to 
which Christianity must speak. In that situation the only 
question which Christians can ask is : “ What does God say 
to us through the misery, fears, desperation, hunger and hopes 
of this 1937 world ?” That is to say, in what form is the 
question of God put by the world of 1937? What does the 
question of God with which the Bible opens : “ Adam, where 
art thou ? ” imply for us today ? 

Does the Church have anything to say in answer to this 
question that really is relevant to this historic situation ? 
It is characteristic of the Bible that every thing it says is 
eternal and yet terribly and completely contemporary if 
taken seriously. The question which God puts to man is the 
question of where man is in relationship to God : in the status 
of obedience or disobedience ? Is God the center of his life ? 
Is loyal devotion to the commands of God in all his relation- 
ships the basis of his behavior, or is he a worshipper of idols ? 
Gregory Vlastos writes : “ The first principle of true religion 
is God’s holiness, God’s distance from man’s ideas and ideals, 
God’s refusal to be comprised within the circle of human 
consciousness. God’s objectivity is his reality in the world of 
fact. His transcendence of morality is his immanence in 
history. He manifests his reality by breaking in upon our 


1 Karl Marx, Essay on The King of Prussia and Social Reform. 
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world of consciousness, resisting our wishes, reversing our 
judgements ”.1. The work of God in the world is always 
revolutionary challenging idolatry, corruption, injustice — 
yes, and fruitless pious moralism. 


Judgement and Promise 


If the Church takes God’s question seriously it has a 
relevant message for this historical era — a message which is 
not only general but highly specific, not only negative but 
positive as well. It is a message which pronounces judgement 
on injustice in terms as specific as those used by the Old 
Testament prophets for their day and Jesus for his own day. 
“ He is a merchant ; the balances of deceit are in his hand : 
he loveth to oppress ” (Hoseah xu. 7). “ Hear this, O Ye 
that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the land 


to fail . . . The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of 
Jacob, surely I will never forget any of their works ” (Amos 
viii). “Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 


for ye devour widow’s houses and for pretence make long 
prayers ” (Matthew xxii. 14). The prophets knew that the 
judgement always preceded mercy and that the day of the 
Lord is darkness to those who sit in the seats of the mighty. 
This message of judgement on injustice is at the same time 
a message of promise to those on whom injustice has been 
visited. The dialectical character of God’s judgement is one 
of the most striking aspects of the unity of the Bible. Paul’s 
affirmation that “ God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise . . . and the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty ; and the 
base things of the world, and things which are despised hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are ” (I Corinthians i. 27 and 28), is inherent in the 
revolutionary character of both the Old and New Testament. 

Such a Church will preach the full meaning of Jesus’ 
teaching that “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon ” 
(Matthew vi. 24). Mammon is not merely a synonym for 


1 Towards the Christian Revolution, Scott and Vlastos, Editors. Chapter 
on The Ethical Foundations, pp. 70 and 71. Willett, Clark and Co, New 
York. 
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worldliness. That is too vague and general. In the Aramaic 
it means specifically gain, accumulated wealth, property. 
The Church will call upon men to repent of their false loyalties, 
and more, to “bring forth fruits worthy of repentence ” 
It is quite true that Christianity does not know specific sins, 
It knows only the one source of sin, man’s disobedience to 
God. But this does not mean that the Church preaches only 
of sin in the abstract. It points to the specific manifestations 
in our day of man’s disobedience. It is not human wickedness 
in the abstract which prevents social transformation ; it is the 
desire of those who have power to maintain the status quo 
and yield none of the privileges it affords them. There is, 
however, also on the other side, the necessity to judge 
idolatry which makes truth and justice party truth and party 
justice. 


Community 


Finally, the Church has a message for one of the most 
desperate needs of the men and women of 1937 : the need of 
community. The Church is a community transcending 
barriers of race, class, and nation — a community in which 
men and women are bound together in deepest loyalty to God 
and to all mankind. The nature of this community is dealt 
with specifically in other articles in this issue of The Student 
World. It is necessary also for us here to have a sense of sin, 
not only concerning the creedal differences which divide the 
Christian community, but likewise for its middle class and 
‘bourgeois character, for its racial discrimination — for all 
the ways by which the divisions of the world have divided 
the Body of Christ. We cannot witness to the community 
of the children of God in a world desperately seeking com- 
munity, because we are not different enough from the world. 
Moreover, we stand always in danger of engaging in idealistic 
worship of community in the abstract by which we are 
prevented from realizing it concretely, with all the hard 
tasks that realization imposes upon us. 

As the whole fact of the Oxford Conference on the Life 
and Work of the Churches indicates, the Church must be 
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concerned about the political and social community as well. 
Human personality is conditioned far more than we have 
realized by the social environment of which it is a part. Not 
only those to whom we would bring the gospel, but likewise 
those who are members of the Christian community, live and 
work in a given social environment, accept its pre- 
suppositions, and pattern their life according to their environ- 
ment. Man is a social creature, and he cannot escape it; 
for better or worse, the environment has immense spiritual 
significance for him. His growth, spiritually as well as 
physically, may be stunted by hunger, interminable hours 
of work, and a desperate struggle for physical survival ; or 
he may be stunted spiritually by pride, wealth, and power, 
ignoring the fact that “ the spoil of the poor is in our houses ”. 
A Church vividly conscious of a living God who has not 
abandoned the world has a message of immense relevance to 
our times : of judgement and hope, of strife and peace, of 
division and community, and above all of the power of God 
to manifest Himself to the world through the witness in the 
works of men and women of faith. 

This task of the Church is necessarily limited to preaching 
a message and being a community. It is for individual 
Christians to carry it further and to participate in concrete 
wage according to their insights, capacities and resources in 
the transforming of society. They will know that this new 
society will not be the Kingdom of God, but that does not 
mean they escape one iota of moral responsibility for the 
society of which they are a part. They will not merely 
“contemplate the spectacle with appropriate emotions ”, 
resting meanwhile in a prudential morality based on bourgeois 
reverence for prosperity. Action is the sole medium of 
expression for ethics. That is not to say that ethics precede 
faith or are a substitute for it. Rather, they are the witness 
of faith and its sole evidence. Hence Jesus’ insistence on the 
determinative character of the fruiis of faith (ethics) : “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them ”. “ Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruits is hewn down and cast into the fire ”. 
“The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof ” 


AE 
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(Matthew xxi. 43). Only the supra-moral pinnacle can save 
moral values from degeneration. While we say this to the 
mass movements, we do not say to ourselves that moral 
values (justice, mutuality, etc.) are unimportant, or that God _ 
will see to their achievement irrespective of what we Christians 
may do. Otherwise the light that is in us is indeed darkness. 


_ Likewise it is only this supra-moral pinnacle which will hold 


us in mutual fellowship as Christians while we differ on specific 
goals and methods in the task of changing the social order. 
This aspect of Christian community is dealt with in another 
article in this issue. An ethic which has its source in a 
transcendent and yet immanent God will also serve to 
mitigate the fury of the struggle and point beyond the 
achievements of any given society to the still greater degree 
of justice and mutuality which God demands of nations. 

It has been the purpose of this article to discuss Christian- 
ity in relation to the social crisis of our day. Therefore, the 
social aspect of the Christian faith has been dealt with. The 
Christian message is not purely a social message, nor yet does 
it speak only to individuals, for Christianity is not a message 
of individual salvation as an end in itself. The Christian 
message is bi-polar, and to live exclusively in one pole or the 
other of the tension, is to destroy both. 
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Within the Four Seas not all are Brothers 


KianGc WEN-HAN 


It has become a platitude in international discussions to 
quote the famous saying of Confucius that “ within the four 
seas, all are brothers ”. But if we stop to look at the grim 
facts of the situation today, we are compelled to say that the 
reverse of the statement is true. Let us first have a brief 
review of the international relations in the world’s landscape. 
During the last few years, we have witnessed the fast 
crumbling of the hard-won peace facade of the first World 
War. The Treaty of Versailles, the Nine Power Treaty, the 
Locarno Treaties, and the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact have 
been reduced bit by bit into “ scraps of paper ”. The League 
of Nations, organized as a collective machinery to maintain 
peace and amity among nations, has failed to stop the Chaco 
hostilities, the endless Japanese invasions in China, the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia, and the international warfare in Spain. 
The various movements for peace are disillusioned in the 
face of rearmament and the menace of another world war. 
It has been estimated that during the past five years, the 
military expenditure of sixty governments has mounted to a 
total of thirty-two billion dollars. Compared with the year 
before the World War, the nations are spending four times 
more in military expenditure and increasing their budgets 
at twice the rate. Several nations are spending more than 
half of their total budgets for armaments. The world is 
clearly moving towards mass massacre and not brotherhood. 

The unreality of brotherhood today is also evidenced in 
the sphere of race-prejudice and race-domination. Dangers 
of racialism are found in the relationships between the 
negroes and the whites in America, the British and the 
Indians in India, the whites and the Bantus in South Africa, 
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the whites and the second-generation Orientals in Canada, 
and the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine. There is a mass of 
conflicting opinion on the causes of racial antagonism. The 
study of one Commission in the last Pacific Area Conference 
at Mills College revealed the following : political restriction of 
immigration, disagreeable experiences with people of other 
races, erroneous judgement of a nation by one class of its 
people, religious differences, separate schools of different 
races, lack of appreciation of other cultures, fear of inter- 
marriage, physical differences, economic conflict, distorted 
racial theories. The dissemination of false ideas about other 
races through the radio, movies, newspapers, magazines, 
tourist guides, etc., have built up wrong racial attitudes, 
leading to intense bitterness and convulsive passions. The 
myth of the superiority of the Nordics, the doctrine of the 
“white man’s burden ” and the fear of the “rising tide of 
color ” have caused the subjugation of large portions of the 
world into colonies, sub-colonies, or protectorates. Today 
with the growing consciousness of nationalism, these sub- 
jugated races begin to assert themselves-in a widespread 
struggle for independence and emancipation. 

Brotherhood certainly does not form the motivating 
power in our society of laissez-faire capitalism. The 
salient features of capitalism are the profit motive and the 
method of free competition. Men are treated as instruments 
of production and not as persons for character-development. 
The economic depression has resulted in two contradictory 
phenomena : over-production in goods and scarcity in 
consumption. In other words, the surplus goods are not 
going around even though there are more than enough to 
go around. Apparently under the present economic system, 
they can never be made to go around. The business- 
magnates prefer to let their surplus coffee and fruits rot than 
to distribute them to the needy. The tendency towards 
restricted production is an indication of the strange paradox 
in this anarchic social system. So long as we are entrenched 
in this system, we will find it impossible to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. With the increasing demand for markets and 
raw materials, capitalism often develops into imperialism 
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which involves economic penetration and political domination 
of other lands. When several countries are turning in this 
direction, rivalry and friction between them become in- 
evitable. The situation is made acute by revolts of the 
exploited peoples in Africa and Asia. Capitalism and 
imperialism are the frustrating factors which curtail our 
understanding, imagination, and love for peoples of other 
national and racial groups. 

The alignment of people in camps of political ideology 
is another obstacle to brotherhood. The wars of ideas are no 
modern phenomena. But it is the advance of modern science 
that has made possible the unprecedented opportunities for 
influencing opinion through the control of facilities for the 
communication of ideas. The most prominent conflict today 
is between Fascism and Communism. Each has a specific 
understanding of life and a definite program for social action. 
Each demands the allegiance of the whole of the individual, 
and each promises to create a new heaven and a new earth. 
The so-called “fronts ” formed on the basis of ideological 
differences are so powerful that they often cut right across 
national loyalties and international rivalries. In the modern 
world political ideology forms the most influential motivating 
factor of human action. The conversion of a people’s mind 
is more difficult than the recovery of a country’s lost territory. 
It is really ridiculous to hear the Japanese militarists declare 
that they could suppress the anti-Japanese ideas of the 
Chinese people by force. The truth of the matter is that ideas 
can never be suppressed by the application of military force. 
As we say in the Chinese language, you may conquer one’s 
territory, but you will never conquer one’s mind. In many 
ways, the ideological conflict is more dangerous than the 
conflicts between nations and races, as it involves a clash of 
basic philosophies which are more difficult to resolve than 
international and inter-racial grievances. 

In point of fact, the whole fabric of our secular civilization 
is a denial of the ideal of brotherhood. Impersonal collec- 
tivism and self-seeking individualism are the order of the day. 
Science and invention have made man the master over 
nature, but little progress is being made in the control of man 
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over his own nature. The improved facilities of com- 
munication and transportation have shortened the space and 
time considerably and have consequently brought men much 
nearer to each other. Yet brotherhood did not come with 
neighborhood, and applied sciences tend to make life more 
mechanical and human dealings more impersonal. The 
facilities for the communication of ideas have also been 
greatly improved by the advance of modern science, but the 
danger is also increased in that they may be employed by 
political groups as powerful instruments in moulding the 
mind of the masses. Much of the misunderstanding and 
suspicion between nations and races has been caused by 
propaganda, which is a modern device to control opinion by 
the direct manipulation of social suggestion. The modern 
age has shattered the authority of the old and created an 
atmosphere of new freedom, but modern man’s absorption in 
things that are current and new often result in superficiality 
and hypocrisy. Men have divorced themselves from the 
roots of the past and have thus impaired the proper 
perspective in their daily living. 

In the matter of brotherhood, therefore, we have an 
instance of a beautiful ideal that does not correspond with 
the hard facts. Over against such vague idealism, Christian- 
ity affirms that in Christ all can become brothers and sisters. 
This affirmation has three implications. In the first place, the 
Christian idea of brotherhood implies an act of faith. The 
brotherhood of man must be rooted in the Fatherhood of 
God. Brotherhood is real and meaningful only when we are 
doing something together on the basis of a common loyalty. 
Christian brotherhood is not built around natural realities 
of state, blood or economic interests, but on the eternal 
verities of God in Christ. Did Jesus not say that, “Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother” ? It is this doing of the will of God that 
generates among men a sense of affinity and mutual 
responsibility. Secondly, the Christian idea of brotherhood 
implies a community which is inherently corporal and 
universal. It is a redemptive relationship between persons 
transcending national, racial and class barriers. In this 
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community, we do not ignore or minimize the difference 
between nations, races and classes, but instead, we learn to 
face them and try to reconcile them in a spirit of love on the 
strength of our common affirmation of the highest loyalty 
to God. Thirdly, the Christian idea of brotherhood implies 
a constant chailenge to the secular world. Christians cannot 
move out of the world by escape, nor can they identify them- 
selves fully with the world by being lost in it. They are 
potential centers of power that can transform the world by 
ventures of faith. But the Christians are not free from the 
responsibility for the evils of the world. As a matter of fact, 
it is because of their acute consciousness of this responsibility, 
that the Christians are placed in a constant tension between 
their attachment to the communal ties of the secular world 
and the claims of the transcendent Will to which they have 
_ given their life commitment. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation is a visible 
and powerful demonstration of the reality of Christian 
brotherhood. In at least three ways, the Federation is 
manifesting the effectiveness of such a reality. In the first 
place, the Federation is building bridges across national and 
racial boundaries by the method of conferences. Since its 
organization in 1895, the Federation has held conferences of 
various nature and scope in various parts of the world. In 
these conferences, the students and leaders of different 
countries and races are assembled together to study the 
common issues confronting the Christian faith and to learn 
to “listen” to each other, notwithstanding the radical 
incongruilies of viewpoints and backgrounds. Whatever the 
differences in their understanding of the political and economic 
issues, a spirit of harmony and fellowship always prevails in 
the conferences called under the auspices of the Federation. 
The fact that people find it possible to talk across frontiers 
with complete trust and understanding shows that the 
underlying unity lies in their common affiliation to God in 
Christ. The function of these conferences is not just to 
provide an opportunity for people to expose their difficulties 
and air their differences, but also to seek God’s guidance 
towards a fresh effort of love and reconciliation. Last year 
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two Pacific Area Conferences were held in California, one under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
other under the auspices of the Federation. Someone 
commented on these two conferences by saying that the 
I.P.R. conference analyzed the issues of the Pacific but 
provided no solution, whereas the Federation Conference 
both studied the situation and provided an answer. This 
was not a mere compliment. 

Secondly, the Federation fulfils its mission through two 
important standing Commissions. Christian brotherhood 
must be made real through thinking and sharing certain 
things together. We are familiar with the work of the 
Commission of Christian Faith and Life and the Oecumenical 
Commission. The first Commission makes an attempt to 
mobilize the members of the national movements in a common 
task of study. In meeting the challenging issues of today, 
study is found to be of paramount importance. Our 
attention has been drawn to the questions of Nationalism, 
Marxism, the Will of God, and the relationship with other 
faiths. The Oecumenical Commission has made valuable 
experiments in pioneering for the Church Universal. Being 
itself an inter-denominational and an inter-confessional body, 
the Federation has succeeded on many occasions in bringing 
the students of the Catholic, Protestant and Eastern-Orthodox 
professions together for spiritual fellowship and exchange of 
religious traditions. The Federation with its twenty-six 
National Movements and a total membership of 300,000 is a 
living demonstration and a corporate witness to the reality 
of the Universal Christian Gommunity. 

Thirdly, the Federation sets in motion the ideal of 
Christian brotherhood through various inter-movement acti- 
vities. The reality of the Federation is felt when things 
“happen ” between its member Movements. During the last 
few years, a number of things have happened between the 
member Movements of the Federation that their effect on the 
Christian message will loom large as time goes on. The 
American Negro delegation to India, the Indian Mission of 
Fellowship to Java, the European tour of the choir of the 
Russian §.C.M. in Emigration, the British American Reading 
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Party, the tour of Messrs. Moni Sen (India) and John 
Alexander (Australia) in the United States, and the inter- 
visitation between China and Japan are indications of how 
the Federation, in a world of divisive forces, tries to hold 
students together by acts of faith. The Federation is one of 
the very few organizations that attempt to keep the lines of 
communication open between nations and races in face of 
political tension and racial animosity. The fact that such an 
attempt can be made is because that the Federation is not 
merely an organization, but a community of faith. ‘It does 
not just proclaim brotherhood as a beautiful ideal, but also 
regards it as the purpose of God, and implements it by an act 
in flesh and blood. 


How does the W.S.C.F. promote good 
International Relationships ? 


Rospert C. MAckIE 


It is natural to suppose that an organization with the 
title “ World’s Student Christian Federation ” will influence 
the views of its members on world politics. Yet the nature 
of that influence is not easy to discover or define. The word 
“peace ” readily springs to mind, but in what sense do the 
activities of the Federation promote good international 
relationships ?. That is a real question, asked of us by 
ardent pacifists and keen politicians, who find Christian groups 
at their accustomed task of refusing to co-operate with them. 
Influence and energy must be conserved for a particular 
Christian contribution. Well, what is that contribution 2? 

There are two answers which must be dismissed. The 
first might be called the “ Christmas Tree ” conception of the 
Federation. A pleasant picture can be created of students 
in national costumes dancing hand-in-hand round a gaily 
decorated, and vaguely Christian, tree! Friendship reigns ; 
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if only we will just be friendly, and get to know one another, 
and correspond with one another, and exchange postage 
stamps, then we shall recognize that students are much the 
same all the world over, and, when we grow up and become 
influential people, we shall not quarrel with other nations, 
because we know that the other fellows are just like us! 
It is not sufficient to laugh at such an idea, which is quite 
common in most national movements. Friendship is a 
necessary basis for any advance in relationships, but it 
must not be allowed to remain on a superficial level. 

There is a second answer which is sometimes substituted 
for the previous one. This answer takes refuge in theology 
from the practical issues of the world; it speaks of the 
Judgments of God, and the Gospel of Salvation, but never 
thinks of relating these great themes to events which are in 
progress in Ghina, Abyssinia, or Spain, and which seem so 
much more concrete to the average student. There is a 
great misunderstanding of Christianity here, for a faith is 
useless which has no message for a generation facing 
international chaos. It is good to teach men how to die in 
modern warfare, but that knowledge in itself will not help 
them to remove the causes of war. 

There are two facts which ought not to be used as an 
excuse for refusing to give an answer to our question, but 
which must condition it. In the Federation we have National 
Movements in a more varied group of countries from the 
political point of view than most Peace movements. The list 
on the cover of this magazine has lamentable gaps, but 
student movements in France and Germany, in China and 
Japan, in India and the United Kingdom, are within the 
Federation and there are a number of other contrasts in 
political emphasis if we care to use our imaginations. It is 
understandable, therefore, that when members of the Feder- 
ation meet at conferences and on committees they should find 
it impossible to reach a common mind on many political 
questions, just because they come with individual minds 
educated in different national situations. Nothing is gained, 
indeed all is lost, if, to secure agreement, someone has to 
remain silent, or depart. 
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Another disturbing discovery in a Federation Conference 
is that people from different theological and ecclesiastical 
backgrounds make different practical deductions from 
Christian belief. There is no good pretending that there is 
only one Christian attitude to a burning political question, 
and thus quietly excommunicating other Christians. Just 
at the point when you are tempted to take this course there 
comes into your mind an uneasy reflection that there may 
be something in the other man’s point of view, and the 
oecumenical spirit asserts itself. That is’ why it is so 
damaging to be a Christian, if you want to have your politics 
clear cut, and so exhilerating, if you want to discover the 
truth. 

Now let us look for an answer. A Secretary of the 
Federation made an illuminating comment last Summer when 
he went from the Youth Peace Congress in Geneva to attend 
a Federation Conference. He said that in the former ease the 
delegates had met ‘‘ against a neutral background ”’, wheras in 
the latter they had met “ under the Cross”. The Federation is 
not an organization interested in finding out what everybody 
thinks, choosing a via media, and then hoping for the best. 
That is not to ridicule such a method of procedure, but simply 
to dismiss it from the Christian point of view. The Federation 
is a body which owes its existence to a particular historic 
event, and must do all its thinking in the light of that event 
and in the light of the continued guidance which comes from 
God when the significance of that event is accepted. In 
other words, the Federation knows that the key to the world’s 
need is not what men can do, but what God has done, and is 
doing, forthem. That knowledge affects not only individual, 
but national and international life. Our failure in making 
use of it is the good reason, amongst many bad ones, for our 
being suspect by those who are working desperately for 
international peace. 

The same Secretary made another comment, which takes 
us a stage farther. After a tour in Eastern Europe he wrote 
that one of the good things about the Federation was that we 
could “ still speak across frontiers ”.. It is possible, as we saw 
earlier, to murmur sentimental nonsense across frontiers ; the 
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real point is the character of our communication with one 
another. In the first place we express our fellowship in word 
and action, a fellowship created by a common acceptance of 
what God has done and is doing for us, and therefore one 
which transcends national barriers and international conflict. 
We can usefully remind one another again and again of the 
nature of our fellowship, lest it ever degenerate into mere 
political sympathy. But our loyalty to Christ must take us 
farther : we must be ready to speak the truth in love, taking 
care in these days not to run our friends into danger, which 
they may not be prepared to incur. In Europe and in the 
Far East, and, I must add, in relation to the British Empire, 
there is surely need for plain speaking among friends, if our 
Christianity is not to turn into the repetition of great truths 
about God and man, which we keep so abstracted from the 
affairs of men that future generations will rise up and 
condemn us. 

There are certain conditions necessary for this plain 
speaking, and the first is thought. It is not for a Christian 
to retail the political point of view of his own nation to 
someone of another nation. We are only justified in speaking 
if we have tried through Prayer and Bible study to discover 
the mind of Christ with regard to a particular situation on 
which we have ascertained the relevant facts in broad outline. 
Such study is imperative in the W.S.C.F. as part of our 
obligation to the fellowship. 

The second condition is the setting of our conversation, 
The Federation is no place for backbiting. Two nations must 
never meet together to condemn a third; indeed that is one 
of the most dangerous and unChristian actions in the modern 
world. The moral therefore is to provide more and more 
opportunities of informal conference between representatives 
of different countries. There is no need to wait for larger 
gatherings organized from Geneva. A group of half a dozen 
students, carefully chosen to represent a variety of political 
and religious points of view, meeting on the basis of Prayer 
and Bible study and determined to be frank with one another, 
can be of the greatest possible service to the life of the 
Federation and to the cause of international peace. 
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But the most fundamental answer lies in the real nature 
of the Federation. Ut omnes unum sint is a familiar motto, 
but its significance depends upon its context. “ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word ; that they all may be one ; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and J in thee, that they also may be 
one in us : that the world may believe that thou hast sent me ”. 
The unity of the Church is a missionary unity. Its fellowship 
is one which of its very nature must extend, and in so far as 
it is bringing men into the fellowship which is in Christ it is 
creating that human solidarity which the world so greatly 
needs and which can be enduringly created on no other terms. 
Nor must we ever forget that our motto is a prayer. The 
Universal Day of Prayer for students is simply a reminder that 
the central activity of any Christian fellowship is intercession. 
To pray for peace, without giving the term any real content 
other than the cessation or avoidance of strife, will always 
bring to the mind a sense of unreality. But to remember 
before God groups of students within the Federation, praying 
for their life and their evangelism, will inevitably lead us 
with fresh conviction mto the prayer of the whole Church : 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven ”. So long as the W.S.C.F. is a Christian fellowship, 
which is prayerful and missionary, its work for good interna- 
tional relationships cannot be gainsaid. 
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According to the Book of Revelation world history repre- 
sents a great war between Christ and anti-Christ. The forces 
which struggle against each other are there symbolized in 
Jerusalem and Babylon. If we look at our own time we 
are struck by the fact that modern humanity thinks in terms 
of the modern Babylons. A glance at the newspapers which 
report that Paris, London or New York think, feel or speak 
thus and thus, makes this clear. The heart of the Twentieth 
Century beats in the great metropolitan cities. And since 
many Universities are located in these cities, University life 
is deeply influenced, if not determined, by this fact. From 
these modern world centres life and death, revolution and 
reformation come to nations and races, and both the student 
and the Church are somehow involved in this process. 

We must, of course, be careful not to generalize too easily 
on the basis of impressions of particular local situations or 
individual student groups. In spite of all the similarity in 
the psychological transformation among the younger genera- 
tion, there remain the peculiar characteristics of each race, 
the peculiar political and economic conditions and the 
influence of national history, all of which condition the rela- 
tions of students to the Church. In this article our task is 
to describe the particular situation in Eastern Europe. In 
doing so, we will have to remember that the student world 
of Eastern Europe cannot be adequately described in purely 
Western categories, though it is true that this part of Europe 
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is increasingly drawn into the levelling process of Western 
civilization. 


What Students see in the Church 


Students who are directly exposed to the thought currents 
of our time realize more acutely than any other group that 
our modern culture is spiritually bankrupt. It is therefore 
not difficult to understand why students today are more 
critically minded and more sceptical than students of other 
periods, and why they demand radical decisions and radical 
leadership. 

This critical attitude finds expression in their attitude 
tothe Church. They do not ask what the Church is essentially 
and what it ought to be, but what the Church is actually 
saying and doing today. They are all the more encouraged 
to do so, since the nationalistic and pagan movements on the 
one hand, and communist and atheist propaganda on the 
other, suggest a materialistic conception of the Church to 
them. 

Students in Eastern Europe stand between the two radical 
conceptions of life and are being attracted by both of them, 
so that generally they do not arrive at a clear decision in 
favour of the one or the other, and are thrown back and forth 
between fascist and communist waves. 

What does the Church do for them in that difficult situ- 
ation? The nations of Eastern Europe are largely under the 
influence of the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Both these Churches have been State Churches 
for many centuries. Their powerful position has from time 
to time been curtailed, e.g. at the time of the Reformation, 
but it has never been broken. In addition to these Churches, 
there is Protestant Christianity which is small in numbers, 
but rich in spiritual power, and which acts as an outpost of 
Western Protestantism. The Protestant Churches are minor- 
ity Ghurches which have to fight every day for their existence 
against the powerful State Churches which can endanger the 
life of the Protestant Churches in view of the political power 
which they, the State Churches, possess. The official charac- 
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ter of these State Churches has become more accentuated as 
the subterranean communist movement has grown. In 
order to check these movements which endanger its life, the 
State supports the Church and gives financial and other 
guarantees for its life. Thus the Church loses its autonomy 
and is often used for political purposes in elections and at 
other occasions. 

When University students see this kind of Church which 
is exploited by the State, which has lost its missionary power, 
and which does not seem to be able to give any spiritual 
leadership, they are obviously inclined to leave it, and that 
without any qualms of conscience, in order to go to such 
movements where they may find strong hands, a clear sense 
of direction and a definite programme for the future. I do 
not believe that the students of Eastern Europe are atheists, 
or that they leave the Church because of atheistic propaganda. 
It is rather that most of them have become indifferent 
because of the impotence of the Church, and this indifference 
is more dangerous than a consciously atheistic attitude would 
be. Such indifferentism is still the dominating attitude 
among students. 

In the official character of these Churches there is another 
danger which might be described as national ecclesiasticism. 
It is not unjustifiable that the Churches attempt to relate 
the Gospel to the particular characteristics of each people or 
nation, but it is quite a different matter that it should become 
chauvinistic and proclaim a national gospel instead of the 
Word of God. When that happens the accent is shifted from 
the revelation in Jesus Christ to nationalism. Ina time when 
nationalism becomes a new religion, and attempts to transform 
the whole of man, including his morality and his faith, there 
is real danger that historical developments are mistaken for 
the Kingdom of God and for salvation. 

If we remember the political situation of these nations 
which is more or less like a powder barrel, then we cannot 
possibly consider this chauvinistic edition of Christianity as 
a gospel for the salvation of the nationals, and must see it 
rather as a force which deepens racial and _ national 


antagonism. 
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National and Social Claims of Students 


As a result of this situation we find two different tendencies 
among those students who are still related to the Churches. 
The first tendency is represented by those who have come 
under the influence of the new national religions. They are 
politically anti-communist and fascist. They fight passionate- 
ly for the conversion of the Church to these ideas. They 
consider that the attitude of the Churches to nationalism is 
unsatisfactory, and make the same kind of claims as the 
Hitler youth in Germany with which they are in close contact 
through pan-germanic propaganda in its strongly anti- 
semitic form. This group desires to belong to the Church, . 
but not so much in a Christian sense as in a racial and national 
sense, for they want to change Christianity in terms of 
nationalism. 

The other tendency is represented by students who cannot 
accept this national emphasis in the Church. They have had 
enough of the unreality of exaggerated nationalism and 
demand of the Church the prophetic courage to address itself 
to the improvement of the intolerable social conditions and 
to the creation of a new social order. These students are 
deeply concerned with the great needs of the lower classes 
with which they feel special sympathy in view of the fact 
that they themselves may become unemployed. They ask 
for a social gospel, anti-capitalistic preaching, or even anti- 
capitalistic action, for capitalists are not sufficiently impressed 
by preaching as long as the Church itself is mixed up with 
capitalism. One of the saddest developments of the last 
decades is the growth of capitalism, especially as a result 
of economic antarchy. 

Socialist criticism in relation to the Protestant Church 
is not as radical, for Protestantism is a minority which is at a 
disadvantage in political life as compared with Roman 
Catholicism or Eastern Orthodoxy. Moreover, the Protestant 
Churches do not own so much land or so much capital as the 
majority Churches. It is also an interesting fact that the 
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student organizations of the majority Churches offer such 
financial advantages to students that Protestantism is quite 
unable to compete financially with them. Protestant Christi- 
anity is thus confronted with totalitarian confessionalism. 
If we add to this the totalitarian tendencies of the State, 
especially in relation to national minorities, we come to 
the conclusion that the life of Protestant students is extremely 
hard. Ithas happened more than once that students leave. 
the Protestant Church because their future is insecure as long 
as they stay init. These exterior difficulties explain also why 
students in Eastern Europe are less active in the kind of 
oecumenical activities which many Student Christian Move- 
ments in Western countries have taken up with such 
enthusiasm, for a real understanding between the younger 
Christians of these countries is simply impossible as long as 
this confessional totalitarianism exists. 

It is true that students have today more Church con- 
sciousness than they had ten years ago, but this type of 
Church consciousness is dangerous both for the Church and 
the students. It may be that the Church can thus increase 
its membership among the educated classes, but it should 
never mistake this attitude for real conversion, for these 
students do not look to the Church for a gospel, but for 
ecclesiastical aspirations and utopias which are presented 
in the name of God. Students often go a long way with the 
Church, even if spiritually speaking they are practically 
pagans. This ecclesiastical opportunism will lead some day 
to a great reaction when the political situation changes. 


Religious Difficulties of Students 


In addition to the two groups which we have mentioned 
there is, however, a third type of students. These do not 
merely look at the Church from the outside, but from the 
inside. Their attitude to the Church is not mixed up with 
secondary motives, and they try to understand the true 
mission of the Church. They have come to understand that 
they cannot bring order into their own lives if they remain 
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indifferent or atheistic. Thus they prove what the Christians 
have always known, namely, that religion is a matter of all 
times. It may be that certain religious forms break down, 
‘or disappear, but when that happens the life of faith seeks a 
new orientation and builds up the Christian community in 
another way. Those of us who are trying to understand 
the inner meaning of happenings amongst students in Europe 
have discovered that the spiritual unity of Europe, that what 
brings the young intellectuals together, must be religious, or 
better, that it must be the renewed Christian Church and the 
unadulterated gospel. 

These students have, however, their own peculiar dif- 
ficulties as they seek God in the Church. One of these is the 
liturgical difficulty. The student who is engaged in great 
ideological battles and has to take farreaching decisions, 
cannot stand liturgical presentations. He does not seek a 
mystical experience, but a clear conception of life. He seeks 
definite direction and a Biblical answer to such great problems 
as those of labour, profession, class, race, purity, peace, 
marriage, family, etc. His struggle for life implies that 
there is little room left for the religious emotions, and therefore 
he has so little use for the liturgical element in Church life. 
Older people demand the worship element because they have 
already grown beyond the struggle against the spirit of the 
times, or have become tired. But that does not apply to the 
student who struggles on with youthful enthusiasm in order 
not to be swept away by the waves of new ideologies. 
Moreover, modern students have religious consciousness, but 
little Church consciousness. It is this religious consciousness 
which leads them back to the Church. They know that 
religion and the Church are not identical with each other. 
The Church must therefore not approach students in the 
liturgical way, for that would make it difficult to really enter 
into their life. 

Another difficulty in the relations between students and 
the Church might be called the “ difficulty of acoustics ”. 
Our ecclesiastical or theological terminology has become a 
foreign language to the student. The content of these 
notions has completely disappeared for him or it has a 
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connotation which is very different from the one which is 
meant by the Church. The student has therefore very great 
difficulty in understanding Christian language, and even 
greater difficulty to apply this to his situation. 

We must take this fact seriously and recognize that in 
this respect also we have to go through a process of reforma- 
tion. Our terminology must be changed until the student 
arrives at such experiences as those out of which Christian 
terminology has been born. The acoustics of our witness 
to the younger generation present such a problem because 
youth has created a new language in order to deal with a 
new world. One might even go further and say that, in 
addition to a new terminology, new symbols are being created 
in the religious life of youth. Students, even religious 
students, need therefore a missionary Church. Only the 
missionary who adapts himself to the actual condition of 
those to whom he speaks can ¢all forth a new Church 
consciousness among students. Thus alone the eternal truth 
of the Gospel can be clothed in a new temporal dress. The 
missionary knows what the pastors forget all too easily, 
namely, that he must first win men for Christ, and only 
afterwards for the Church. 

The three groups which I have described see the Church 
from different angles, but all of them see it in some sense 
negatively, for they see only the visible Church apart from the 
invisible Church. There is, however, a fourth group to which 
belong those students who have overcome their antipathy 
against the Church, and have become ready to work within 
and with the Church. They are no longer worried about the 
exegesis of Church terminology, because they have worked 
their way through the external forms and have discovered that 
it is not so much the Church as we ourselves who must go 
back to the source. Most of these come through the Student 
Christian Movements which have more recently abandoned 
their anti-Church attitude. 

In summarizing our impressions of the relations between 
students and the Church, we find that the visible Ghurch is 
responsible for the lack of understanding in these four 
respects : it has not given a vital witness to the reality of the 
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Gospel ; it has not been a missionary Church ; it has presented 
Christianity as an empty phraseology without concrete 
content; it has been too much interested in its financial 
status, the size of its membership, its old confessions, and not 
courageously accepted to be the community of Christ. 


Continuous Reformation 


The task of the Church is therefore to let itself be reformed. 
The Church is not founded by men but called into being by 
God. Itmust present the Gospel without human reservations. 
It must make it very clear what the visible Church is: 
just as the sinless Son of God has come to earth in earthly 
shape and was nevertheless divine by nature, thus the 
members of His community, though they are mortal and not 
yet sinless, participate in His eternal Kingdom. And at the 
same time, just as Christ was the Son of God and nevertheless 
truly man and has appeared in a human body, so the members 
of His community, while truly participating in His eternal 
Kingdom, live in this world. The Church should frankly 
speak to students of its own difficulties and ask them, not 
simply to criticize, but to feel themselves responsible for the 
common life of the Church. Then only students will under- 
stand that the Church for which we hope is in this world as 
an instrument of the eternal Kingdom. 

Calvin says in commenting on the Gospel of Mark : 
“ At this time the Church looks like a corpse, but there is 
nevertheless no reason for despair, for just as the Lord raises 
the dead, so He raises His people. If the Church does not 
give any light for a time, it seems as if its light had completely 
gone. But the Church stands nevertheless unshakable.” 
And he adds : “ Tenendum est, ecclesiae vitam non esse, absque 
resurreclione, immo absque mullis resurrectionibus |” 

On the other hand, students must give up their prejudices 
against the Church, and take the problems of the Church 
seriously. They should cease to look at the Church from their 
particular political or social angle, enter into it, and consider 
it as the home where alone true solidarity among men can be 
found. The least that we can expect of students who are 
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proud of their radicalism is that they should try life in the 
Church, and if they try it sincerely the Holy Spirit will lead 
them further. It must be said to students : when you long 
for a living Church you must first become a living person 
yourself, and that means a person without prejudice, believing, 
seeking, free from egotism. 

When I was a child of twelve years I saw for the first 
time a real king. Ludwig von Wittelsbach, the Bavarian 
king, had come to his castle in Hungary which was near my 
home town. He died there and his body was brought to the 
chapel. The inhabitants of our city received permission to 
see the dead king. And so I went, and stood before him. 
He was dead and I was living. That was a moment which 
I will never forget. 

Later on, I have often thought that the meeting with 
Jesus Christ, our King, in my life at the University or in the 
Church, was the exact opposite of this other ee for my 
King was living, but I was dead. 

The Church and the student must both become ane but 
it must be first “I”, and then the Church. In the great 
struggle between Christ and anti-Christ in Eastern Europe 
we see the Church slowly finding itself, and we see a number 
of students, not masses, but individuals who have taken the 
great decision and who have become living members of the 
Church. In the student work in Eastern Europe the Churches 
should only let themselves be led by the one totality of the 
all powerful God. For thus alone we will solve our national 
and international problems. The youth leaders of Eastern 
Europe should meet more often and pray together : “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus ” 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Wurzburg 


The National Conference of the German Siudent Christian Movement 
at Wurzburg was an inspiring meeting. The fact thai three hundred 
students come together at a Christian conference means more in Germany 
today than it has meant at any other time. And there is a quality of 
intensity and concentration about meetings of members of the ecclesia 
militans in Germany which makes one almost envious of the German 
Church. The Church Conflict has produced a new sense of proportion, 
a seriousness without heaviness and a_ single-mindedness without 
narrowness. 

The Conference was not an end in itself. Like everything else in 
the life of members of the Confessional Church, the Conference had 
to serve the great common purpose of the vitalizing of the Church. And 
so all evening meetings were held together with the local congregation, 
and it was the duty of all delegates to spend their afternoons visiting the 
Protestant families of Wurzburg. Conference leaders said that it was 
due to this aspect of ithe Conference rather than to any names of speakers 
that so many students had come, for they have grown beyond the stage of 
simply listening to “ interesting ” addresses, and want to do their share 
in the actual upbuilding of the Church. 

Thus the Student Christian Movement and the Church are 
increasingly finding each other in the hour of emergency and opportunity. 
S.C.M. members and members of the student groups of the Confessional 
Church cooperate in the one pressing task of giving the Church a new 
understanding of ils own unique mission which no one can take away 
from it. It is good to know that our Federation members in. Germany 
have risen to the occasion, and that through them we may have a sense 
of sharing in the battle for the Church in Germany, which is in reality 
a battle for the Church of Christ in the whole world. 

An interesting innovation was the attempt to have the discussion 
groups (on the basis of theses provided by the speakers) before the 
lectures. As far as I could judge, the attempt was successful, for it 
resulted in opening up difficult subjects and creating a sense of expectancy 
for the lectures. 
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Oxford 


The Oxford Conference is really too big a subject for a iraveller’s 
diary. But it would be worse to leave Oxford out altogether. And — 
so I williry to give at least some outstanding impressions. : 


The organizers of the Conference had made it very clear that it should 
not be thought of as an end in itself, but as a stage ona long and arduous 
journey. Jt is important to keep this in mind. For if we try to evaluate 
the significance of the Oxford Conference by itself, we must admit that 
it has failed in a good many things. Oxford has not spoken so clearly, 
so definitely and so unitedly as the Church of Christ oughi to speak to 
our present-day world. Jt was too much a discussion meeting, and too 
little the voice of the ecclesia militans. Jis uiterances reflect the deep 
divergences among our Churches and our theologies, and lack therefore 
the “ edge ” which can only be the result of a deep common understanding 
of God’s Word and His Will. 


Bui if we see Oxford in the perspective of the development of 
contemporary Church history in general, and of the Oecumenical 
Movement in particular, it stands out as a time of crystallization of 
much that had remained scaitered and fragmentary, and as a signpost 
towards new tasks. For then we realize that in the given situation of 
the Churches Oxford could not possibly have done the things which in 
theory we demand (and should continue to demand) from a World 
Conference of the Churches. How can we hope thai all Churches put 
logether should rise to a level that practically none of them has 
attained in its own life ? And what righi have we to criticize the 
Oecumenical Movement for not fulfilling its full duiy until we have 
brought our own Churches to a true obedience ? 


Bui that sounds all very negative and apologetic. More positive 
things can and should be said about Oxford. For Oxford does mean 
a very real advance in more than one sphere. First of all it was the 
first large-scale Oecumenical Conference which had been oecumenically 
prepared, and which was attended by a considerable number of oecumeni- 
cally mature delegates. We have yet along way to go before it will be an 
established principle that no one should come to a World Conference of 
the Churches who has not prepared himself adequately, and who has not 
at least some understanding of the realities of the oecumenical situation. 
But we have at least achieved that there is now a group of leaders in all 
Churches who have made a definite atiempt ito understand other positions 
than their own, and who can agree or disagree patelltgentiy instead of 
merely misunderstanding each other. 
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Another very striking characteristic of the Oxford Conference was 
ihe participation of the laymen. They gave to us theologians a new 
sense of what it means to take Christian decisions “in the world”, 
and they discovered that there is no Christian ethics without Christian 
theology. In our Section, which dealt with international problems and 
with war, it made all the difference that we were both helped and checked 
by such men as Lord Cecil, Sir Alfred Zimmern and Foster Dullas, who 
know the stuff that international polilics are made of. There is in the 
Oxford Message an important sentence about the need for mobilizing the 
Church’s lay-membership and the formation of groups (the original and 
better word was “ cells”) which would face their concrete professional 
decisions together as members of the Church. Oxford showed that it 
can be done. And the Student Christian Movemenis are the places 
where this process should be started. 

But what of the contents of the Conference ? Eduard Thurneysen 
has said that Oxford was “a station on the Church’s journey towards 
becoming the Church”. Thai expression describes exacily what became 
increasingly the central note of all discussions. A station — for the 
goal is yet far off. Ozford was not yet the Church, but looked toward 
the Church. Somehow all of us, perhaps along different roads and 
without realizing that others were travelling in the same direction, had 
started to seek again for that peculiar community, the existence of which 
we had practically forgotien, but which we now find to be an indispensable 
and central element of the Christian Gospel. While we see it from 
different angles, we are at least looking towards the same goal. And we 
can say this much together : that that community is constituted by God in 
Jesus Chrisi, and that it has its own unique task in the world, for the 
world and over against the world. This insight is so new to most of us 
that we do not yet undersiand iis full revolutionary implications for our 
own faith and for our attitude to the world. And so Oxford spoke a good 
deal about this truth, but did not act upon it as it ought to have done. 
But it points forward to the time when we shall have an Oecumenical 
Movement which does not say: “ Let the Church be the Church”, but 
which is the Church. 

One cannot stop writing about Oxford without mentioning the 
Federation evening. Everyone of the speakers (except, of course, 
Dr. Moit who had rung the bell so often for others that we thought he 
might like to hear it rung for him) kept strictly to the iron rule of two 
and a half minutes of Federation stories and two and a_ half 
minutes of a more serious nature. Thus we covered all Federation 
generations from the beginning to the present, and found that there is a 
great deal — and thai something very precious — in the Federation 
which does not change. 
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Farnham Castle 


To hold the meeting of the Federation’s Execuiive Committee 
immediately after the Oxford Conference might have meant a very 
sleepy meeting. But it did not, for the volume of work done was 
considerably more than it had been in previous years. Pierre Maury, 
who presided with much authority in French and with somewhat less 
authority in English, often had difficulty in restraining the streams of 
discussion. Ai the same time, the great advantage of the nearness to 
Ozford was that we had excellent represeniation from all the five 
Continents. 

The three main issues before the Commiitee were the question of Staff, 
ihe General Commiitee of 1938, and the Federation’s future policy. 
This is not the place to report fully on the first of these subjects, but one 
or two things should be said. One cannot be ihankful enough for the 
spirit in which difficult personal problems are being dealt with in the 
Federation. It ought to be obvious that Christian organizations should 
noi adopt the methods of group pressure and power politics, but it is 
so rare in our present world to find no indication of politics of any kind 
that one cannot help being impressed by it. 

In the coming years the Federation will again have a team of six 
Secretaries, and no longer depend for iis daily life on iwo or three 
overworked individuals who iry in vain to cope with the bigness of the 
world. This means a great opporiunity to carry out the things of which 
we have dreamed in these last years: not merely more activity but more 
community ; not merely more lectures but more evangelism ; not merely 
more visits but more missionary activity in parts of the world which 
we have hardly touched at all. 

When we made our plans for the General Commiiiee and for a 
whole Summer programme of meetings and visits in the Far East, 
we did not realize that a few weeks later a great question mark would 
be put against these plans. As a terrible and futile war proceeds 
between the very countries in which we hoped to give a witness of the 
reality of Christian communiiy, we are forced to ask whether all that 
has happened between the Christians of those two couniries has not 
been happening in vain. But we remember ai the same time, that 
nothing is in vain if it finds its place in the history of the Kingdom 
of God. And so we can only see the Far Eastern events as a call to 
more consecrated effort in that as in other parts of the world. 

The “ policy ” discussion dealt with many aspects of. Federation life. 
Perhaps the most difficult question which we had to face was this: to 
what extent should the Federation consciously aliempi ito shape and 
influence the thinking (“the message ”) of the National Movements ? 
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There was no desire to limit the Federation’s activities to those of a mere 
clearing-house, but there were some who emphasized the need for constant 
care lest the message of the Federation should be out of relation to the 
background of National Movements, while others would encourage the 
Federation to go even further than it has gone in formulating a message 
more comprehensive than that of any single movement. 

Much time was also given to the consideration of the Federation’s 
relationship to Missions. It was made clear that the Federation should 
avoid the danger of presenting itself as an alternative to Missions, and 
as an end in itself. Much of Federation work is, of course, definitely 
missionary in character (a glance at the pioneering movemenis in South 
America, Asia and Eastern Europe makes this quite clear), but this work 
is only a small part ofthe whole challenge of the missionary enterprise 
of the Church. Plans were therefore made to give to Missions a more 
definite place in our general programme, and thai particularly in 
connection with the International Missionary Council Meeting of 1938, 
at which the Federation will be strongly represented. 


Edinburgh 


If the Oxford Conference should be conceived as part of a process, 
this is even more true of the Edinburgh Conference. For the Faith 
and Order Movement, which represents the attempt of the Churches 
to enter into conversation with each other after centuries during which 
they were not even “on speaking terms ” with each other, must have a 
long perspective. And the success or failure of iis meetings does therefore 
not depend on their immediate results, but on their contribution to the 
clarification of the aim of the movement and to the charting of the roads 
that lead to it. 

Has Edinburgh done these things ? I find it very difficult to answer 
that question. For there were conflicting tendencies at work, and it is 
not yet clear which of these will stand out as the dominating tendency in 
the Faith and Order Movement. 

One group believes that the time has come to emphasize the unity 
of the Churches. They are deeply aware of the need for united witness 
and action, and are impatient of those who insist on the reality of our 
differences. They are therefore constanily attempting to find formulas 
of unity and press for statemenis which can be accepted by all Churches 
alike. 

Another group believes that the oecumenical cause is not advanced 
by too much pressure and impatience. They consider that in the 
present stage of inter-Church conversations the main task is to understand 
each other as fully and as deeply as possible. They are afraid of 
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compromise formulas which hide real differences and which leave room 
for different interpretations. And they are above all interested in clear 
statements concerning the real differences, because they believe that only 
on the basis of a deep insight into our differences a fruitful conversation 
and a true understanding can be achieved. 

It cannot be said that either of these groups (which cui across 
confessional lines, though certain confessions have a special inclination 
toward the one or to the other) dominated the Conference as a whole. 
For certain reports are characterized by the first and others by the second 
approach. Personally I have no doubi that the second approach is the 
only one which is justifiable in the present stage of the Oecumenical 
Movement. We have not yet arrived at a sufficiently deep understanding 
of each other’s positions to be able to agree substantially. We musi 
first find out what our real differences are, so that we can stop our 
quixotic fights against the caricature impressions which we still have of 
each other. and only then can we come to meaningful agreements. 

Another danger of the first approach is that it will create the 
impression that we agree in faith and thai our only difficulties are in 
the realm of order. This is, of course, not true, for order provides 
the concrete test whether we are one in faith. And it is a good thing 
thai this is not true, for it would be a terrible judgment on our sense of 
proportion if we remained separate solely because of questions of order. 

Al Edinburgh the great drawback was, thai we had so litile time to 
discuss and had to spend so much time on the drafting of statements and 
reports. The questions dealt with are so difficuli that only by patient 
discussion and explanation can we come to any certainty that we 
undersiand each other. Ji became thus very clear that the real advance 
in the work of Faith and Order will have to be made in small bi-lateral 
rather than in large multi-lateral conferences. 

The Edinburgh Conference will prove a real advance if it leads to 
the facing of this issue of the whole future of our oecumenical discussions. 
Our Federation, which was strongly represented among the Youth 
delegates, has a particular responsibility in this realm. 


Biévres 


To devote the Annual Summer Conference of the Federation almost 
exclusively to Bible Study was a venture of faith. Would there be any 
response ? Should we get the kind of students for whom our Summer 
Conferences have been organized, namely the average leader of a local 
association, whether layman or theologian ? Should we succeed in 
overcoming the barriers, those of too great familiarity with Biblical terms, 
those of suspicion, those of ignorance, which keep hiding -the living 
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contenis of the Bible from us ? And finally should we understand each 
other as we went to the cenire of things, or should we find that “ the Bible 
only unites us as long as we do not open it” ? 

That we put these questions was a proof of our lack of faith. For 
we received more than we had asked for. Ait Biévres not only did it 
become clear that the Bible is not dull, that it is not dumb, and that it is 
indeed a meeting place, but we found that we were being led together to 
such new discoveries as we had never expected to make. As we siruggled 
together to understand the Bible, “ new light broke forth from the Word ”, 
and thus Biévres became an experience of renewal of life. 

How did it happen ? I believe that the important point is that we 
did not take for granted that we knew the Bible, but worked hard for a 
new understanding of the Bible as a whole for our life as a whole. Much 
of the widespread discouragement with respect to Bible study is due to 
the fact that we ask first of all: how does this or that Biblical passage apply 
to my situation or to this or that world problem? instead of asking 
first: what does this mean, and what does it have to say about God? 
The Bible becomes silent, when we try to force it to answer our questions. 
It speaks when we come to it as eager seekers for the truth of God. The 
alternative is not whether we read the Bible “ piously ” or “ historically ” 
and “ critically ”, but whether we read it egocentrically or theocenirically. 

But that means hard work! Jt was one of the joys of Biévres that 
all were willing io pay this price, and that the hours of preparation 
were used to such very great advaniage. Thus we had really something 
to pass on to each other when we met. And it was certainly because of 
this background of work that the lighter side of the programme, the 
remarkable performances of the national delegations and the wonderfully 
chaotic folk dances, was so eminenily successful. 


Salzerbad 


The South Eastern European Leaders’ Conference, which was held 
in the mountain couniry near Vienna, made us realize again whai a 
difficult but wonderful task the Federation has in that part of the world. 
For there is probably no other group of Student Christian Movements 
anywhere in the world which have to struggle against greater odds within 
iheir respective countries and who have to overcome more formidable 
barriers in order to have fellowship with each other. All of these 
Movemenis are pioneering minority groups which have to cope with the 
great misunderstanding that religion is finally a screen for selfish 
politics (the issue which underlies the Church Conflict in Germany is 
rapidly becoming a general issue in Central and Eastern Europe) ; 
some of them are actually being persecuted, and can hold their meetings 
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only in secret. And the official relations between the nations and 
confessions to which they belong are characterized by permanent conflict 
and tension. It is then always something of a miracle to see a group of 
siudenis from such a background grow into a real community, in which 
they discover with astonishment and joy that Christian brotherhood is 
noi a fairy tale. 

As at Biévres it was especially through our Bible Study, to which 
much time was given, that this discovery became possible. For in 
those hours we were forced to look beyond ourselves and our problems, 
and confronted with the One, who holds us together. Our very real 
differences, especially the confessional ones which are in this part of 
ihe world so far less theoretical than elsewhere and so hopelessly mixed up 
with secular issues, became tolerable because of the great things which we 
all received together from God. 

Thus also it became possible to plan for the strengthening of the bonds 
between the South Eastern European Movemenis. During the Winter 
there will be a number of delegation visits between those countries which 
are most in danger of misunderstanding each other. As a Federation 
we have reason to be grateful for this initiative, and to back them up to 
the limit of our ability. 


cr 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


A Message from the Oxford Conference 
to the Christian Churches 


The « Message » which was adopted at the Closing Session of the 
Conference on Church, Community and Siate has peculiar value in 
thai it has grown out of the discussions of the five Sections of the Confer- 
ence, and summarizes the resulis of these discussions. For a fuller 
understanding of the implications of these affirmations the reports of the 
Sections should be read. The Conference Report is being published 
by George Allen and Unwin (London), and by Willei, Clark and Colby 
(Chicago). 


The delegates to the World Conference on Church, Community 
and State, assembled at Oxford from July 12 to 26, 1937, send at 
the close of their deliberations the following message to the Churches 
of Christ throughout the world : 


In the name of Christ, greetings. 

We meet at a time when mankind is oppressed with perplexity 
and fear. Men are burdened with evils almost insupportable and 
with problems apparently insoluble. Even in countries which are 
at peace unemployment and malnutrition sap men’s strength of 
body, mind and spirit. In other countries war does its “ devil’s 
work ”, and threatens to overwhelm us all in its limitless catastrophe. 

Yet we do not take up our task as bewildered citizens of our 
several nations, asking if anywhere there is a clue to our problems; 
we take it up as Christians, to whom is committed “the word of 
reconciliation,” that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” 

The first duty of the Church, and its greatest service to the world, 
is that it be in very deed the Church — confessing the true faith, 
committed to the fulfilment of the will of Christ, its only Lord, 
and united in Him in a fellowship of love and service. 
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We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we are already 
too like the world. Only as we ourselves repent, both as individuals 
and as corporate bodies, can the Church call men to repentance. 
The call to ourselves and to the world is to Christ. 

Despite our unfaithfulnmess God has done great things through 
His Church. One of the greatest is this — that, notwithstanding the 
tragedy of our divisions and our inability in many important matters 
to speak with a united voice, there exists an actual world-fellowship. 
Our unity in Christ is not a theme for aspiration ; it is an experienced 
fact. We can speak of it with boldness because our Conference is 
an illustration of it. We are drawn from many nations and from 
many different communions, from Churches with centuries of history 
behind them and from the younger Churches whose story covers but 
a few decades ; but we are one in Christ. 

The unity of this fellowship is not built up from its constituent 
parts, like a federation of different States. It consists in the 
Sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one Lord. The source of unity 
is not the consenting movement of men’s wills; it is Jesus Christ 
whose one life flows through the Body and subdues the many wills 
to His. 

The Christian sees distinctions of race as part of God’s purpose 
to enrich mankind with a diversity of gifts. Against racial pride or 
race-antagonism the Church must set its face implacably as rebellion 
against God. Especially in its own life and worship, there can be 
no place for barriers because of race or colour. Similarly the Christian 
accepts national communities as part of God’s purpose to enrich 
and diversify human life. Every man is called of God to serve 
his fellows in the community to which he belongs. But national 
egotism tending to the suppression of other nationalities or of minori- 
ties is, no less than individual egotism, a sin against the Creator 
of all peoples and races. The deification of nation, race or class, or 
of political or cultural ideals, is idolatry, and can only lead to increas- 
ing division and disaster. 

On every side we see men seeking for a life of fellowship in which 
they experience their dependence on one another. But because 
community is sought on a wrong basis, the intensity of the search 
for it issues in conflict and disintegration. In such a world the 
Church is called to be in its own life that fellowship which binds men 
together in their common dependence on God and overleaps all 
barriers of social status, race or nationality. 

In consonance with its nature as true community, the Church 
will call the nations to order their lives as members of the one family 
of God. The universal Church, surveying the nations of the world, 
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in every one of which it is now planted and rooted, must pronounce 
a condemnation of war unqualified and unrestricted. War can 
occur only as a fruit and manifestation of sin. This truth is 
unaffected by any question what may be the duty of a nation which 
has to choose between entry upon war and a course which it believes 
to be a betrayal of right, or what may be the duty of a Christian 
citizen whose country is involved in war. The condemnation of war 
stands, and also the obligation to seek the way of freeing mankind 
from its physical, moral and spiritual ravages. If war breaks out, 
then pre-eminently the Church must manifestly be the Church, still 
united as the one Body of Christ, though the nations wherein it is 
planted fight each other, consciously offering the same prayers that 
God’s Name may be hallowed, His Kingdom come, and His Will be 
done in both, or all, the warring nations. This fellowship of prayer 
must at all costs remain unbroken. The Church must also hold 
together in one spiritual fellowship those of its members who take 
different views concerning their duty as Christian citizens in time 
of war. 

To condemn war is not enough. Many situations conceal the 
fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace. Christians must 
do all in their power to promote among the nations justice and 
peaceful co-operation, and the means of peaceful adjustment to 
altering conditions. Especially should Christians in more fortunate 
countries press the demand for justice on behalf of the less fortunate. 
The insistence upon justice must express itself in a demand for such 
mitigation of the sovereignty of national states as is involved in the 
abandonment by each of the claim to be judge in its own cause. 

We recognise the State as being in its own sphere the highest 
authority. It has the God-given aim in that sphere to uphold law 
and order and to minister to the life of its people. But as all 
authority is from God, the State stands under His judgment. God 
is Himself the source of justice, of which the State is not lord but 
servant. The Christian can acknowledge no ultimate authority but 
God ; his loyalty to the State is part of his loyalty to God and must 
never usurp the place of that primary and only absolute loyalty. 

The Church has duties laid upon it by God, which at all cost 
it must perform, among which the chief is to proclaim the Word of 
God and to make disciples, and to order its own life in the power 
of the Spirit dwelling in it. Because this is its duty it must do it, 
whether or not the State consents; and the State on its side should 
recognise the duty and assure full liberty for its performance. The 
Church can claim such liberty for itself only as it is also concerned 
for the rights and liberties of others. 
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In the economic sphere the first duty of the Church is to insist 
that economic activities, like every other department of human life, 
stand under the judgment of Christ. The existence of economic 
classes presents a barrier to human fellowship which cannot be toler- 
ated by the Christian conscience. Indefensible inequalities of oppor- 
tunity in regard to education, leisure, and health continue to prevail. 
The ordering of economic life has tended to enhance acquisitiveness 
and to set up a false standard of economic and social success. The 
only forms of employment open to many men and women, or the fact 
that none is open, prevent them from finding a sense of Christian 
vocation in their daily life. 

We are witnessing new movements which have arisen in reaction 
to these evils but which combine with their struggle for social justice 
the repudiation of all religious faith. Aware of the reality of sin, 
the Church knows that no change in the outward ordering of life 
can of itself eradicate social evil. The Church therefore cannot 
surrender to the utopian expectations of these movements, and their 
godlessness if must unequivocally reject; but in doing so it must 
recognise that Christians in their blindness to the challenging evils 
of the economic order have been partly responsible for the anti- 
religious character of these movements. 


Christians have a double duty — both to bear witness to their 
faith within the existing economic order and also to test all economic 
institutions in the light of their understanding of God’s will. The 
force of evil against which Christians have to contend are found 
not only in the hearts of men as individuals, but have entered into 
and infected the structure of society and there also must be combated. 
The responsibility of the Church is to insist on the true relationship 
of spiritual and economic goods. Man cannot live without bread, 
and man cannot live by bread alone. Our human wealth consists in 
fellowship with God and in Him with our brethren. To this 
fellowship the whole economic order must be made subservient. 

The questions which have mainly engaged the attention of the 
Conference are questions that can be effectively dealt with, in 
practice, only by the laity. Those who are responsible for the daily 
conduct of industry, administration and public life must discover for 
themselves what is the right decision in an endless variety of concrete 
situations. If they are to receive the help they need in making 
responsible Christian decisions new types of ministry will have to 
be developed by the Church. 


The fulfilment of the tasks to which the Church is called to-day 
lies largely in the hands of youth. Many loud voices are-calling on 
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young people to give themselves to political and social ideals, and 
it is often hard for them to hear the voice of Jesus Christ who calls 
them to be servants of the eternal Kingdom. Yet many of the 
younger generation, often in spite of ridicule and sometimes of 
persecution, are turning to Him, and individually as well as in 
Christian youth movements devote themselves to the renewal of the 
life of the Churches and to making known the Good News of Christ 
by word and action. We rejoice in their brave witness. 

In the education of youth the Church has a two-fold task. 
First, it must be eager to secure for every citizen the fullest possible 
opportunity for the development of the gifts that God has bestowed 
on him. In particu.ar, the Church must condemn inequality of 
educational opportunity as a main obstacle to fulness of fellowship 
in the life of the community. 

While the Church is thus concerned with all education it has, 
also, a special responsibility to realise its own understanding of the 
meaning and end of education in the relation of life to God. In 
education, as elsewhere, if God is not recognised, He is ignored. 
The Church must claim the liberty to give a Christian education to 
its own children. It is in the field of education that the conflict 
between Christian faith and non-Christian conceptions of the ends 
of life, between the Church and an all-embracing community life 
which claims to be the source and goal of every human activity, is 
in many parts of the world most acute. In this conflict all is at 
stake, and the Church must gird itself for the struggle. 


As we look to the future it is our hope and prayer that the 
Spirit of God may cause new life to break forth spontaneously in a 
multitude of different centres, and that there may come into being a 
large number of ‘ cells’ of Christian men and women associated in 
small groups for the discovery of fresh ways in which they may serve 
God and their fellow-men. 


We have deeply felt the absence from our fellowship of the 
Churches that have not been represented at the Conference. Our 
hearts are filled with anguish as we remember the suffering of the 
Church in Russia. Our sympathy and gratitude go out to our 
Christian brethren in Germany ; we are moved to a more living trust 
by their steadfast witness to Christ and we pray that we may be 
given grace to bear the same clear witness to the Lord. 


We have much to encourage us since the Conference at Stockholm 
twelve years ago. The sense of the unity of the Church in all the 
world grows stronger every year. We trust that this cause will be 
yet more fully served by the World Council of Churches, proposals 
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for which have been considered by the Conference and commended 
to the Churches. 

We have tried during these days at Oxford to look without illusion 
at the chaos and disintegration of the world, the injustices of the 
social order and the menace and horror of war. The world is anxious 
and bewildered and full of pain and fear. We are troubled yet we 
do not despair. Our hope is anchored in the living God. In Christ, 
and in the union of man with God and of man with man, which He 
creates, life even in face of all these evils has a meaning. In His 
Name we set our hands, as the servants of God and in Him of one 
another, to the task of proclaiming God’s message of redemption, 
of living as His children and of combating injustice, cruelty and hate. 
The Church can be of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, “ I have 
overcome the world. ” 


Impressions of Youth Delegates to the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 


Among the Youth delegates to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
the World’s Student Christian Federation was_sirongly represenied. 
The following impressions have been contributed by Federation members 
who have participated in both Conferences: - 


Wilfred C. Lockhart of Canada writes: - 


The Conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh are still so recent that 
it is difficult to clarify those impressions which are most worth record- 
ing. Realizing this I can claim for the following no carefully formulat- 
ed opinions, no well considered judgments, but rather the more 
immediate reactions of one who has just emerged from long and 
necessarily tedious hours of prolonged discussion and debate. 

The atmosphere of the Oxford Conference was most encouraging. 
There was a more genuine realism evident in the approach to the 
problems of Church, Community and State than one had dared to 
expect. One was impressed by the deep sense of humility and peni- 
tence throughout the gathering and the ever readiness to admit the 
reality and power of sin. The liberalism of past days was almost 
completely gone and in its place was a sterner message insisting 
upon the Son of man, the righteousness of God and God’s judgment 
upon His Church as well as upon His world. Further, the very 
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evident willingness to recognize that the real crisis of the Church was 
more directly related to its faith than its social programme provided 
a readier consideration of the fundamental issues involved in searching 
for the Christian basis of action. It became a question of discovering 
those affirmations which have formed the core of Christian conviction 
throughout the ages and of expressing those affirmations in a living 
theology which would be a Word from God whereby men and women 
of this generation might find salvation and power to serve their world. 

While this search did reveal an amazing degree of unity among the 
Churches represented at Oxford, it also made evident that the further 
the discussions were carried into the realm of Christian faith and 
belief the more abstract and less practical became the reports of the 
Commissions. 

At Edinburgh the recognized principle of boldly asserting funda- 
mental and underlying differences carried this Conference much 
further into the consideration of the doctrinal beliefs which keep 
Christians apart. There was no attempt to mask over differences 
or conceal difficulties without attempting to resolve them. This 
realism, which characterized most of the discussion at Edinburgh, 
revealed not only the fundamental soundness of the modern oecume- 
nical approach, but also something of the tremendous barriers still 
obstructing the path to union. One could not but sense the real 
danger inherent in the method. The present tendency to encourage 
each and all to assert his own peculiar denominational position may 
in the end prove a boomerang and react seriously against the progress 
of the entire oecumenical movement. I say this because I was often 
conscious of bursts of denominationalism which seemed strangely 
ludicrous in an oecumenical conference. The assertion of funda- 
mental differences is to be sought far, but the tendency to deify any 
particular confessional point of view, whether it be Orthodox, Calvi- 
nist, Anglican, Lutheran or any other, is a serious obstacle to frank 
and honest discussion. It is true, however, tosay that much of the 
danger was dissipated at Edinburgh by the really spiritual fellow- 
ship existant within the group. 

Inretrospect Isee one main problemcommontobothOxfordand 
Edinburgh, though manifesting itself in different ways at each. 
This problem, which for lack of a neater phrase may be designated 
as one concerning the nature of freedom and authority, was primarily 
an external problem at Oxford while at Edinburgh it was essentially 
internal. The threat of the totalitarian State at Oxford gave urgency 
to the matter of unity and delegates gathered there had no hesitancy 
in uniting to assert the freedom and independence of the Church from 
the abortive claims of an authoritarian State. One does not maintain 
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that the unity gained at Oxford was primarily due to the pressure 
of the hostile world without, but in all honesty it must be admitted 
thatthe consciousness oftheenemy played a real part in condition- 
ing the findings of the Conference. At Edinburgh, however, the 
ground shifted and the problem became an internal one. Almost every 
single issue brought out the basic difference in concept between the 
more authoritarian Churches and the more independent type. It 
was interesting to observe the change in atmosphere. There was 
little unbending on either side and little to encourage one to expect 
any immediate solution of a problem which will remain with the 
Church long after all other difficulties have been resolved. 

So I do not leave Edinburgh and Oxford very hopeful about the 
immediate progress of the oecumenical movement. Both Conferences 
were sobering experiences and brought a consciousness of the fact that 
the work of the future would be even more difficult than that accom- 
plished to date. One sees clearly that there is no short cut to a 
reunited Christendom, however one might wish it. Oecumenical 
work must go forward as now begun without compromise, even though 
it is rather appalling to contemplate an indefinite period of further 
discussion and debate. At this point, however, the insistence of the 
Younger Churches for urgency in this matter of union, must be borne 
in mind, lest the Older Churches, with their most pronounced and 
institutionalized theological interests, strangle a movement which 
owes so much in its life to vision and impetus of the frontier. No 
oecumenical conference should meet again without a larger represen- 
tation from the Missionary Churches. 

The experience of Oxford and Edinburgh has been perhaps the 
more wholesome because of its sobering effects, and certainly none 
the less thrilling and challenging. The vision I personally have had 
of the Una Sancta, the Church of Christ, Holy and Catholic brings 
to me inescapable compulsion to labour incessantly in the cause for 
which “ Life and Work ” and “ Faith and Order ” stand. 


E. Sambayya of India writes: - 


The Oecumenical Councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon are celebrated 
in Church history for their enduring service to the Christian faith. 
In that formative period of Christian doctrine, when the Church was 
confronted with heresies, the official representatives of the Churches 
took counsel on the faith of the Church, and stated the common 
belief of all the then existing Churches. The Nicene and Athenasian 
creeds enshrine two such statements of the Oecumenical Councils 
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of the early centuries. Though the history of all the seven Councils 
is not uniformly worthy, the Councils themselves stand as landmarks 
of Church history. 

The Oecumenical Conferences of 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh 
stand in the succession of the early Oecumenical Councils. Viewed 
in this manner, the work and the utterances of the two Conferences 
have utmost significance for every Christian. 

The absence of the representatives of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Confessional Church of Germany was deeply felt. The 
absence of the Roman Church was a painful reminder of the division 
that cuts Christendom into two parts. The political situation in 
Germany, which prevented the Confessional Church from participating 
in the Conference, typified the menace which is threatening the welfare 
of the Church in the world of nations today. 

The “ Life and Work ” Conference at Oxford, with its compre- 
hensive theme “ Church, Community and State ”, was primarily 
concerned with problems that are pressing the West, and the European 
Continent in particular. Obviously “the Christian West” has 
become the scene of a fierce battle of the modern gods of soil, bread 
and blood, each of whom is anxious to get the Church out of the way, 
and establish his supremacy over the whole world. The Oxford 
Conference represented the Church coming to grips with idolatry 
in the modern world, either actual or potential, and as such it has 
special value to the Christian world. In the words of the Bible 
the Message of the Conference is simply : — “ Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And the second is 
like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these ”. 

The marvel of the Oxford Conference was the mobilization of the 
lay forces of Christendom for the service of the Church The most 
thorough preparation of two years through the Research Council, 
the actual organizing and conducting of the Conference was largely 
under lay leadership. Never has there been in history such abundant 
proof of the genuine interest of the laity in the life and work of the 
Church. A note of realism was noticeable in the introductory 
documents, sectional discussions and the final reports that emerged 
out of the whole Conference. For this reason the results of the 
Conference cannot be dismissed as the utopian dreams of unpractical 
and idealistic ecclesiastics. 

The Conference struck me as being. weak on the Eastern side, 
particularly the Indian. It is not only surprising, but disappointing 
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that the whole problem of Imperialism, which is a burning question 
in the Churches of India and of the Dutch East Indies, was not taken 
up. It is a significant omission from the Eastern point of view. 
It is just possible that in those countries the Oxford Report may 
seem irrelevant, a Western document with no special or helpful 
references to the Eastern situation. But it need not be so, for it is 
the Church that speaks through the Oxford Conference to the whole 
of Christendom. It is quite conceivable that the present European 
situation may occur in some of the Asiatic countries, and that 
relatively soon. Hence the utterances of the Oxford Conference 
should be understood as a warning and counsel given in good time. 
The Younger Churches may have to gird their loins, keep their lights 
burning and prepare for a warfare with paganism. 


The Oecumenical Conference of Edinburgh on “ Faith and Order ” 
is significant for India for more than one reason. As a rule the 
Church-sense is weak in India, and a good many Christians doubt 
the relevance of the Church to Christian life. Personally, the 
Edinburgh Conference has brought home to me the tremendous 
relevance, if not the indispensability of the Church to the Christian. 
I saw there how and why every believer is rooted in the Church. The 
Edinburgh Conference gives one the background of, and thus helps 
one tounderstand, the South IndiaChurch UnionScheme. Tobe present 
at Edinburgh is to have a peep into the Oecumenical task, which is 
the supreme task of the men of our generation in the realm of Church 
relations. It may take years before we get going. It calls for much 
love and hard thinking in order that there may be understanding of 
one another’s position. Probably for some more years to come the 
work will take the form of the Churches stating their agreements 
and disagreements on the fundamentals of the Christian belief, with 
a view to studying together some of these things more fully. 

At the end of one of the Sectional Meetings, one of the members 
of the Drafting Committee remarked : — “I have to draft a state- 
ment of agreement between a cannibal and a vegetarian!” Humo- 
rous as it may seem, that remark conveys in a measure the job that 
we have on hand. The job is to listen patiently to other Christians, 
to understand them and state their convictions accurately, and out of 
many such convictions sift out the elements of agreement. At 
another stage in the discussions I heard a reverend gentleman say 
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in the corridor: — “ These Lutherans cannot look beyond their 
garden walls. It is very tiring”. This again is another glimpse 
into the fascinating and intensely slow work that men have dared 
to attempt at Edinburgh. To tolerate what looks to us as intolerable 
is probably only a part of the price with which reunion of the Churches 
has to be purchased. 

Surely, men could not have attempted this impossible task on 
their own initiative. Edinburgh gave one the picture of the Holy 
Spirit moving the Churches to penitence, and with the spirit of peni- 
tence and humility to strive for reunion. The natural man would 
drop his task and run away when confronted with such a task, but 
the men at Edinburgh undertook it in obedience to a command. 
That that command implies that we must respond to the pressing 
demand for unity was well stated by the Bishop of Dornakal in one 
of the opening addresses. 

“Life and Work” (Stockholm Movement) and “ Faith and 
Order ” (Lausanne Movement) are like twin streams flowing from the 
Una Sancta into alllands. The problem is how to keep these streams 
alive so that they may continue this good work. The World Council 
of the Churches, which is shortly to be set up by the joint action of 
these two movements, marks a distinct advance as well as a new 
epoch in the history of Oecumenism. A steady and well directed 
traffic in theology is to proceed to and from all lands, probably 
through three centres : — Geneva, London and New York. In this 
whole arrangement the World’s Student Christian Federation will 
surely play a big part, but it may also suffer from it. For it is a 
recognition and tribute to the pioneering work of the W.S.C.F., 
in the field of Oecumenism, that some of its leaders are drawn into 
this new work, even though we still want them for our own Movement. 
But does this not illustrate what I have been trying to say ? Even 
such an important cause as is the W.S.C.F., lives and works for the 
Churches and in the Churches, which again are not ends in themselves 
but means to an end, the Una Sancia. 


Alfred Braunschweig of Switzerland writes: - 


Theologically speaking the word Church has no plural, for there 
is only the one Church of Jesus Christ. In concrete reality, however, 
we find a plurality of churches. It is out of the tension which finds 
expression in this paradoxical relation between the theological demand 
for one Church and the actual existence of many churches that the 
Oecumenical Movements for “ Life and Work ” and “ Faith and 
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Order ” have been born. And this was also the main theme of the 
Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh, the one problem to which 
all other questions were related directly or indirectly. 

It must, however, be said that this problem has not been solved 
at Oxford and Edinburgh. Those who came expecting a solution ~ 
(and who among us young delegates, who had for the first time an 
opportunity to take part in a World Conference of the Churches, did 
not hope to some extent and secretly for some solution? ) have been 
disappointed, and had to be disappointed. Our participation in 
both Conferences has made clear to us in an “ existential ” way, 
what in theory we had already known beforehand, that a solution 
cannot be given by a Conference, but only by God Himself. 

Many attempts, of course, were made to arrive at a solution of 
the problem. But those very attempts have shown us that in this 
manner one does not get anywhere, for these easy answers do not 
really take the problem seriously, and try to force the issue. The 
question of the relation between the Church and the churches can 
neither be answered by compromise, that is, “ by seeking a sort of 
common denominator upon which all can agree while drowning all 
difficulties in a flood of rhetoric or in ambiguous formulas ”, nor 
through absorption, that is, “ by saying to each other: if you will 
think as I do, then I promise to think as you do” (J. Guitton: 
“ Souvenirs concernant Lord Halifax ”, Oecumenica, July 1937). 

The significance of the two OQecumenical Conferences does not 
therefore depend on whether they have(a solution either in the direc- 
tion of compromise (the temptation of Oxford) or in the direction of 
absorption (the temptation of Edinburgh), but rather on whether 
they have contributed to the right understanding of the problem and 
its clear formulation. In other words, their significance lies in that 
they have made us see clearly that, as Pierre Maury said in the course 
of his impressive address at Oxford, the one issue in the whole 
Oecumenical Movement is that the church should again become the 
Church, and that, as the Archbishop of York said in his very remark- 
able sermon at the opening of the Edinburgh Conference, this happens 
not by arriving at a better understanding of one another, but only 
by more fully understanding Jesus Christ. 

Again, in Oxford and Edinburgh it became remarkably clear that 
the Oecumenical question is finally not an interconfessional, even 
less an international question, but rather a question within each 
church. The confessional and geographical pigeonholes have proved 
quite inadequate, for we have been forced to see that the real dividing 
lines cut right across confessional and continental lines, and that the 
Oecumenical question is in the last analysis, not a question of the 
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reunion of Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, etc., or of 
Continental or Anglo-Saxon Christianity, but rather (as Protestants 
would say) the question: “ Karl Barth or Schleiermacher ? ”, or 
( as Catholics would say) the question : “ The Reformation or Rome?” 
And this question is not only acute in relation to the general reunion 
of the Churches, but within each of our Churches. 

Oxford and Edinburgh have not solved the real Oecumenical 
problem, but they have helped us, in a sober way and without pathos, 
to understand what the problem is, how inevitable it is, and what 
temptations it involves. Thus they have perhaps contributed in all 
human relativity to open the way for that answer which no man can 
give but only Ged alone. Is that too little? I do not think so. 
I believe rather that this contribution, however insignificant it may 
seem, will be more important for the future of the Oecumenical 
Movement than the bulky reports and resolutions which may soon 
disappear in the wastebasket of Church history. 

The Archbishop of York said on the first day of the Edinburgh 
Conference : “ Our faith must be more than the trust which leads 
us to rely on Him; it must be the deeper faith, which leads us to 
wait for Him. It is not we who can heal the wounds in His Body. 
We confer and deliberate, and that is right. But it is not by our 
contrivance and our adjustment that we can unite the Church... 
Our discussion of our differences is a necessary preliminary ; but it 
is preliminary and no more. Only when God has drawn us closer 
to Himself shall we be truly united together; and then our task 
will be not to consumate our endeavour, but to register His 
achievement ”. 

If we have learned that in Oxford and Edinburgh, we have not 
met in vain. 


A Roman Catholic Appraisal of the Edinburgh Conference 


The Roman Catholic Church was not officially represented at the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, but a few Roman Catholic 
observers attended the meetings in their private capacity. One of these, 
Dr. Otto Iserland of Fribourg, has kindly given us permission to publish 
the following section of an article which will appear in the Bulletin des 
Missions. 


While the progress made between the Stockholm and Oxford 
Conferences consists in the transformation of the original Stockholm 
ideology, that is in the realization that Christian social ethics are based 
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on doctrine and theology, the progress from Lausanne to Edinburgh 
is to be found in the fact that the risky adventure of ten years ago has 
in the meantime received more definite form, and that something like 
an oecumenical tradition has begun to appear. It was indeed an 
adventure to unite for the first time the representatives of Churches 
which had been separated for centuries, and ceased to be “in con- 
versation with each other ”. The Lausanne Conference was therefore 
full of tensions which threatened to break up the Conference more than 
once. The Edinburgh Conference, however, did not seem such a 
risky enterprise, but was rather conceived by the delegates as 
“ oecumenical every-day life”. In the meantime, the custom had 
grown up to listen to the theological views expressed by others, and to 
take each other seriously ; and the fear of being overwhelmed by other 
positions which led to attempts to force one’s own conviction upon the 
others, had disappeared. Thus the Edinburgh Conference was free 
from psychological tensions, and this was a great help in the actual 
work of the Conference. The delegates were far more willing to 
emphasize what united them than what might separate them. 


On the other hand, this attitude implied the danger (which became 
acute at different occasions) of seeking abstract and general formulas 
in order to do justice to each of the various views, but without truly 
transcending existing divergences. Thus it happened more than 
once in some of the sections that the attempt to arrive at clear and 
sharp definitions was given up because the real differences, or even 
oppositions, would have appeared if this attempt had been made. 
Agreements reached in this way are, however, valueless, for the 
vagueness of the formulas allows for very different interpretations. 
Another weakness of the sectional reports is to be found in what they 
do noi say. Important passages of these reports can also be accepted 
by Catholics, but they would feel bound to add several other things. 
And only through the things which would have to be added the things 
which have been said would receive their true perspective and 
significance. It is, of course, no mere chance that it was especially the 
Orthodox who felt this weakness most deeply and expressed their 
misgivings on this point in a special declaration to the Conference. 
For the Orthodox conceived it to be their task at this Meeting to 
teach rather than to learn. This became clear in their speeches in 
which they attempted constantly to explain the doctrine of their 
Church as clearly as possible. For the same reason they added many 
footnotes to the sectional reports. 


Theologically speaking the Conference seemed to consist of 
four distinct groups : 
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1. The conscious Protestants, that is to say, those who go back 
to the original doctrine of Luther and Calvin, and want to revive the 
“ pure teaching ” of the Reformers over against the watering down of 
doctrine in liberalism and the mixing of doctrine with foreign elements 
in Kulturprotestantismus. They are not to be identified with anyone 
of the existing Churches, for they can be found in practically all 
Protestant denominations. This group would certainly have been 
much larger if the Germans had been present. 


2. The liberal Protestants whose influence is constantly decreas- 
ing, but who were present in great numbers at Edinburgh, especially 
in the American delegation. Emotionally they are Protestants, but 
their theological position is very weak, and they had therefore no 
essential positive contribution to give at Edinburgh where dogmatic 
and theologicai questions were central. They were obviously worried 
about the somewhat catholicizing tendency of the Conference. 


3. The Anglicans who do not have a united and clear theological 
position, and who resemble in this respect the liberal Protestants, but 
who differ from the latter in that they have an inclination towards 
Catholicism, The influence of this group seemed much greater than 
one would expect on the basis of their numbers or their theological 
significance. This was due to the fact that they find theological 
support in the fourth group, and are psychologically inclined towards 
a mediating attitude. 


4. The Anglo-Catholic and the Orthodox. Among the Orthodox 
the representatives of the Russian Emigration were the spiritual 
leaders, partly because of their knowledge of languages. This group 
exerted a deep influence, both because of the quality of its represen- 
tatives and because of their clear and comprehensive theological 
position. The value of a “Catholic tradition” in the realm of 
theological thought thus became very evident. 


The subject matter of the Conference was discussed in four 
sections. These sections were divided in sub-sections for particular 
problems. The reports of these sub-sections were again fully con- 
sidered by the section as a whole, and often considerably revised. The 
reports of the sections were finally presented to the Conference as a 
whole, which did not consider every detail, but revised nevertheless 
many important passages. The changes made in the last sessions of 
the Conference aimed largely at weakening the catholicizing tendency 
of some reports. Thus the report on the Communion of Saints had 
originally contained the sentence : “ The place of the Mother of Christ 
was considered by this section, and all agreed that she should have a 
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high place in Christian esteem ”. . In the final report nothing of this 
remained except the statement that this question had been considered, 
and that the subject requires further study. But the very fact that 
this question, as well as that of the veneration of Saints was at all 
considered at the Conference, is significant. 

It is a matter for astonishment that the Conference believed that 
it had arrived at a considerable degree of unity in fundamental 
questions which have played a decisive réle in the separation of 
Christians from each other, such as the questions which have to do 
with the doctrine of Grace. It is true that the report does not speak 
of the cooperation of man with Grace, but neither does it speak of the 
sole activity of God. It is simply said that God’s Grace “ should be 
actively appropriated by man’s own will, and that for such decision 
man should remain responsible ”. It remains, however, surprising 
that the report states that the questions of predestination and free 
will, or of the differing emphasis put on the word or on the 
Sacraments, should not be considered as grounds for maintaining 
division between the Churches. 

In the report which deals with the Church of Christ and the 
Word of God, stress is laid on the dynamic character of the Word 
of God which effects a personal communion with God, but it is added 
that the redeeming work of Christ “ culminates in the gift of the spirit 
and in the life which He gives to the Church, which is His Body ”. 
Irreconcilable differences are found with respect to the question 
whether there is in addition to the specific revelation in Jesus Christ 
a general revelation, which value and authority tradition has, and 
what is its relation to Scripture. There was, however, a general 
recognition that the Church “has been instrumental in the formation 
of the Bible ”, that the Church “ is constituted by the eternal Word of 
God ”, and that “ Christ’s presence in the Church has been perpetual 
from its foundation ”. The necessity of the visible character of the 
Church was not yet generally accepted, but there were a considerable 
number who held that “ the use of the term Church with reference to 
this invisible company of true Christians known only to God, is to be 
regarded as misleading and unscriptural. To speak of this invisible 
body as the true Church conveys the disastrous suggestions that the 
true Church need not be visible, and that the visible Church need not 
be true ”. 

There was general agreement concerning the very important 
phrase : 


“ Everything which the New Testament teaches concerning the 
Church presupposes its esseniial unity. But we, as we confess our 
6 
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faith in the One Church, are conscious of a profound cleavage between 
' that faith and the conditions of the present time.” 


It is recognized that all who “ accept Jesus Christ as Son of God 
and their Lord and Savior have in that fact a supernatural bond of 
oneness ”. But the report continues : “ We believe that the divisions 
of Christendom in every land are such as to hamper the manifestation 
of the unity of Christ’s body. We deplore this with all our hearts ; 
and we desire the Conference to summon members of the Churches to 
such penitence that not only their leaders, but the ordinary men and 
women who hear their message, may learn that the cause of Christian 
unity is implicit in God’s Word, and should be treated by the Christian 
conscience as an urgent call from God.” 

With these words we are indeed 2 long way removed from those 
theories which attempt to present the disunity of Christendom 
as a wealth of manifold forms of expression! It may well be that 
some day this statement will be considered as the most important 
result of the Edinburgh Conference. 

In no other section the disagreements were so sharp, and nowhere 
discussion was so difficult as in the third section which dealt with the 
Ministry and the Sacraments. This is quite natural, for in these 
questions the concrete implications of theological thought appear very 
clearly. Thus the great majority of the delegates who feel in con- 
science bound to state that “all members of the visible Church are 
admitted by baptism”, must exclude the Quakers from the com- 
munity of such a Church, because these have no Sacraments at all. 
The discussion concerning the position of the Quakers in a future 
re-united Church was therefore very painful, and showed how in the 
Oecumenical Movement the absolute claim of recognition of divine 
truth, and the equally absolute claim of Christian love of neighbour 
create a situation of great inner tension. 

Finally, it became clear in the discussions of this section that the 
scope of the Conference was too large. It was quite impossible to deal 
with all questions adequately within the available time. Moreover, 
the various views concerning these questions are so very different 
that it would probably be more useful to have them first discussed 
among representatives of kindred denominations. One can see this 
very clearly if one looks at the list of subjects‘which were to be dealt 
with by this section : The Authority for the Sacraments ; the Nature 
of the Sacraments ; Baptism ; the Eucharist ; the Ministry (apostolic 
succession). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wat does it mean to be a Christian in the Modern World ? 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR WoRLD. By John C. Bennett. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1937. Price : 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WoRLD. By Lesslie Newbigin. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1937. Price : 2s. 6d. 


CAN CHRISTIANS BE PaciFists? By W. M. Watt. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1937. Price : 2s. 


These three compact and thought-provoking books are all intended 
as guides for Christians who are seeking to find their way in the 
uncharted sea of modern problems. 

The first of them attempts “to interpret what Christianity as a 
whole means for our world . . . (and) to make it very clear that 
Christianity is a religious faith, a way of life for the individual and for 
society, and a movement of life —a Church.” It discusses Christian- 
ity in relation to Secularism, the Moral Confusion, the Economic 
Order, and the New Tyranny. 

The second book undertakes the very necessary task of providing 
a standard of judgment by which to make a balanced estimate of the 
truth and error in the attractive and influential but by no means 
infallible opinions of Professor John Macmurray. Its analysis is 
wholly admirable ; and its positive statement, which solves in terms 
of forgiveness and gratitude the problem of reconciling Christian 
freedom with a due acknowledgment of the need for obedience to an 
objective moral law, is both true and deeply religious in tone. 

The third book is a useful and necessary counterblast to the over- 
facile utterances of extreme pacifists ; for it offers a carefully thought- 
out argument for a truly Christian position which is that, not of total 
pacifism, but of Christian Internationalism. It may be commended 
to all who sincerely seek for truth in this very difficult problem, and 
who are not committed in advance to a condemnation of those who 
are not total pacifists as being “ not quite ” Christians. 
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There is only one major criticism we would make of the first of 
these books : and that is directed against its tendency (all too common 
in Anglo-Saxon countries) to judge fascism with an absolutely 
unqualified condemnation, and communism with a very much less 
severe one. To quote from page 83f : “ Perhaps when all the present 
conflicts over ideals are boiled down to their essence we shall find 
it to be the conflict between every form of particularism (nationalism 
or racialism) and universalism. In that conflict Christianity may have 
communism as an ally.” This kind of thing always makes the 
present reviewer very angry — not so much because of its positive 
as because of its negative implications. There are two things to be 
said about it. First.: communist doctrine, in its insistence on the 
class-concept, is just as particularist as nationalism or racialism (it 
simply divides humanity horizontally instead of vertically). Second- 
ly : if it is our duty as Christians not to regard communism as simply 
being of the devil, but to take its challenge seriously and to set our 
house in order accordingly, it is also our Christian duty not to scream 
indiscriminate anathemas at all nationalisms, but to try to see 
whether there may not be present in them, beneath the inevitable . 
distortions of any reactions against opposite excesses, some kernel of 
truth which is needed for a fully organic view of society. It is the 
present writer’s conviction that such a kernel of truth does exist ; 
and he must protest against the foreclosure of the issue by any 
thoughtless condemnation which strengthens the already formidable 
barriers to mutual understanding. 

The point criticised is, however, the one defect in an otherwise 
excellent study. 


DG. eve PR. 


The Story of a Strong Faith 


CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION. By James Mackinnon. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1936. Price: 16s. 


Professor Mackinnon, whose standard work on Luther and the 
Reformation is known and valued everywhere, has written this clear, 
thorough and penetrating study of Calvin on the occasion of the 
quatercentenary of the publication of the first edition of Calvin’s 
magnum opus, the Institute of the Christian Religion. 

The book opens with an introduction describing the Zwinglian 
Reformation at Zurich. It goes on to describe the various stages 
in Calvin’s life, the difficulties with which he had to contend, and his 
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gradual obtaining of that extraordinary influence and authority 
which has set its stamp on Reformed Christendom everywhere. It 
brings out his significance as champion of the Reformation, mediator 
between the Reformed Churches, director of the Evangelical Mission, 
and international ecclesiastical diplomat. It gives a useful summary 
of his theology, and ends with an eminently sane and dispassionate 
evaluation of his character and influence, which avoids the twin 
errors of adulation and disparagement. All in all, it is a most 
readable, historically reliable and authoritative book, which contains 
many a salutary lesson for ignorantly prejudiced critics and uncritical 
admirers alike. 

The main criticism of the standpoint adopted by the author will 
come from the younger generation of theologians, who (alike on the 
Catholic and on the Protestant side) have come to see the insufficiency 
of the liberal ideal of almost indiscriminate theological toleration 
as a basis for the Church’s true life. However much, for instance, 
the brutal treatment and execution of the heretic Servetus may be 
deplored and condemned, there still remain the questions which 
that incident raises : Can sincerity in believing be accepted as in 
itself a sufficient test of the objective truth of the belief held ? 
And is the abuse of eccleciastical discipline in matters of faith as 
well as of conduct to be taken as a pretext for belittling any such 
discipline at all? To both questions, the answer of the present 
generation is in the negative. 

The individualistic liberal idea of toleration is not enough to 
hold Christendom together in our times. We do indeed require all 
the warnings which this book contains about the narrowness and 
hardness of the type of character and piety which Calvin represents. 
(This is, indeed, the greatest challenge to his followers, because of 
the intimate connection of faith and life!) But we do also require 
the strong, dynamic, deep, tenacious religious conviction which was 
the secret of his power. And we must bear witness to the faith that 
is in us, holding and speaking and seeking the truth, in the spirit 
of — not toleration, but — forgiving love. Forgiveness costs 
more than indulgent toleration ; but it is nearer to the Cross, and so 
to the reconciliation which is the gift of God. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


ALFRED BRAUNSCHWEIG is a student at Basle During the last 
Winter he was President of the S.C.M. in Switzerland. At Oxford 
and Edinburgh he acted as an interpreter. 


James L. CoTttie is a London Secretary of the S.C.M. in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


FonyapD Dezs6 is a Student Pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Hungary. His article represents a lecture given at the South 
Eastern European Leaders’ Conference at Salzerbad, Austria, in 
September 1937. 


KIANG Wen-Han is the Executive Secretary of the Student 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. in China and Vice-Chairman of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. His article written in 
Shanghai in the last week of August, becomes particularly significant 
in the light of this tragic background. 


WILFRED C. LOCKHART is Secretary of the Canadian S.C.M. at 
Toronto. 


Rosert C. Mackie is General Secretary of the S.C.M. of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Treasurer of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is Professor of Ethics at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and author of Does Civilization need Religion ?, 
Reflections on the End of an Era and An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics. He will be the next Gifford Lecturer. His article represents 
an address given at the Oxford Conference on Church, Community 
and State. 


E. SAMBAYYA is Secretary of the S.C.M. of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. His first visit to Europe, made this Summer, included 
attendance at the Oxford, Edinburgh and Biévres Conferences. 
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Rose TeERLIN is Secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and formerly Social Action Secretary of the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council in the U.S.A. 


The Book Reviews are by Denzil G. M. Patrick, Edinburgh. 


We call attention to the leaflet describing the Religious Book Club 
of the S.C.M. Press in Great Britain. Orders should be sent to the 
S.C.M. Press, 58. Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE STUDENT WORLD IN 1938 


FIRST QUARTER :- THE UNIVERSITY - UNITY OR 
DIVERSITY ? 


SECOND QUARTER :- THE ADVERSARIES OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


STUDENTS AND THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 


THIRD QUARTER 


FOURTH QUARTER: - WHY DOES GOD MAKE THINGS 
SO DIFFICULT ? 


| STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS || 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MODERN STATE 


An Oecumenical Approach. By Nils Ehrenstrém. Preface by 
J. H. Oldham. 6s. net. 


No more serious issue confronts the Christian Church today than the 
authority and function of the State. Based upon considerable research, 
this book describes the characteristic attitude and teaching of the main 
traditions of Christendom and throws valuable light upon the acute 
situation of the present time. 


WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY TO SAY ? 


By F. R. Barry, Canon of Westminster. 5s. net. 


In the kind of world in which we are now living, what does Christianity 
stand for? Has it a message for this age of iron or is it so bound up with a 
dying culture that it must perish in its decline and fall? Here is a 
supremely relevant book for our present needs. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE WORLD. 


By D. S. Cairns, D. D. Author of The Faith that Rebels, etc. 
8s. 6d. net. 


“His book is more than important, it is a theological classic. It is the 
Christian reply to. the superficial humanism that is capturing the 
intelligentsia both in this country and in America.” 


Church of England Newspaper. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL 


By Leslie J. Tizard, B. D., B. Litt. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net. 


Contenis: Living with.a Purpose; Thinking it out; Up against the real 
world ; Getting down to it; Service; This Business of Motives; Making up 
one’s mind; Passing it on. 

What does it mean in practice to be a Christian in every-day life? This 
_ is a book which will make a special appeal to young people. Mr. Tizard’s 
style is direct and he is all the time discussing real problems of thought 
and life in the modern world. 


CHRIST AND PRAYER 


By C. F. Andrews. 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Serene and experimental, it is the work of one to whom communion with 
God is the very essence of religion, and who is not afraid to share with his 
readers the most intimate experience of his religious life. The core of the 
book is found in the four chapters which deal with the Lord’s Prayer — 
four of the richest chapters in the whole literature of devotion.” 


Christian World. 
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